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But not with sudden burst of splendor ; 
The shadows are slowly driven away, 

By touches of light that are faint and tender ; | 
At first just a flush on the eastern sky : 
The perfect day cometh by and by. 


| 
| 
| 
Into the darkness comes the day, 
| 


So to soul-darkness comes the day ; 
The shadows of our doubt and uncertainty 
linger, 
But slowly, surely, they pass away 
Under the touch of Faith’s gentle finger. 
Walk in the light thou hast— 
To the perfect day thou shalt come at last. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Are women needed in politics? Let 
these figures answer! In London one in 
every fifteen citizens dies in the work- 
house, the hospital or the penitentiary. 
In England eighty out of every hundred 
homes bear a valuation of but $100. In 
London only one boy in forty attends any 
kind of school after he is twelve years old, 
and it goes without saying that the per- 
centage is much smaller among girls. 
One million, two hundred thousand of the 
residents in London live on less than $5 a 
week per family, and 300,000 are in 
chronic want of food. In the poorer 
parts there is one public house to every 
eighty persons; there are 90,000 actual 
paupers, and yet the charities are such 
that there would be $5 apiece for every 
man, woman and child in the city of Lon- 
don annually. In America things are 
tending in a similar direction. A radical | 
change is needed. | 





——— j 


+o 


A Convention from various parts of 
Vermont met in Rutland on Tuesday, July 
4, and organized the People’s Party. The 
platform adopted declares for woman 
suffrage, free silver, and an income tax. 
It is noteworthy that every new political 
organization instinctively makes woman 
suffrage a leading issue. 
+o 

For the first time a voice has sounded | 
from the depths of Germany, and it is the | 
voice of women in politics. We could | 
hardly believe our eyes when we read in | 
the London papers of June 16, that in the | 
city of Berlin,where the Social Democrats | 
had won decisive victories, ‘‘The women 
and children were pressed into the service, 
and the most arduous efforts were made | 
to secure every possible vote for the true 
and upsullied people’s party, as the Social- 
ists term themselves.” May not this prove 
to be the upspringing of a new dawn in | 
that great land of thought and poetry, | 
and now at last, of progress? 

a 


Don’t forget the basket picnic of the 
Waltham Woman Suffrage League, in | 
Forest Grove, on the 19th inst. There | 
will be vocal music, short speeches, and | 
a good time generally. 








| Lide Meriwether, 


| morning and will spend her summer vaca- 
| tion as usual with her friends, Rev. Mr. 


ville, P. Q., Canada. 


| Columbian Liberty Bell Committee, in his 


| the dignity and power of representing the 


Miss Clara Conway, 
and other heroic suffrage workers of that 
State are worthy representatives of illus- 
trious predecessors. 


<> 
+o 





About 2,500 people were present at 
Roseland Park, Conn., last Tuesday, to 


enjoy the annual Fourth of July celebra- | 


tion, given by Henry C. Bowen. At the 


| afternoon exercises, after an address by 


But, even if there were no certainty of 
this on &@ priori grounds, it is plain that 
the drift of things is toward equal rights 
for women. Twenty-five years ago, 
women, with insignificant exceptions, 
could not vote anywhere. To-day they 
have school suffrage in twenty States and 
Territories, full suffrage in Wyoming, 
municipal suffrage in Kansas and Michi- 
gan, and municipal suffrage (single wom- 





Rev. R. S. MacArthur, D.D., of New | ea and widows) throughout England, 


| York, on “American Patriotism,” Mrs. 


| Julia Ward Howe, of Boston, read a poem | 
| year passes without some advance in this 


written especially for the occasion, enti- | 


Scotland, and most of the British prov- 
inces in America and Australia. Not a 


tled ‘Our National Holiday.’ At the | direction. 


conclusion of the reading, President Low | 
called upon Gen. Hawley to read Mrs. | 


Miss Turner asks: 


Has woman's position (wa through 


Howe's poem, “The Battle Hymn of the | the ages been a mistake, and are we, just 


Republic.” 


Miss Edith M. Thomas, of ) finding it out? 


at the close of the X{Xth Century, only 
Are we, a8 Women, more 


New London, read a poem, “A Vision of | important in the affairs of life than were 


was Mr. T. E. Murphy, who spoke on | 


| Brave Men.”’ The last speaker of the day | the women before us? 


But it is now generally admitted that 


temperance. The evening was devoted to | the position of women in the past has 


orchestral concerts and fireworks. 


+e 


Our junior editor, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, left Boston last Thursday 


and Mrs. Barrows, at the Shaybacks 
Camp on the wooded shores of Lake 
Memphremagog. Her address is George- 


———~oo—____——_ 
William O. McDowell, chairman of the 


address at Independence Hall, June 7, 
thus referred to the enfranchisement of 
women: 


In the creating of the Columbian Lib- 
erty Bell and in the direction of its use, 


different States and nations in the com- 
position of the committees have been 
placed in the hands of women. It 
has been claimed, and they are open to 
the charge that the fathers having staked 
their lives and their fortunes against the 
then greatest nation on earth to sustain 
the principles of taxation without repre- 
sentation, and having won the contest, for- 
got when they returned home to the physi- 
cally weaker members of their own fami- 
lies, who had held up their hands so nobly 
in the hour of conflict, to extend to them 
the same inalienable right. he presence 
on this committee of so many female 
descendants of the men and women of 
1776, the existence of that powerful factor 
to-day, the Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, is a pledge that 
any injustice in this particular will not 
survive the closing hours of the century 
of which we are now in the twilight. 
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VARIOUS OBJECTIONS. 





Miss Turner, in her paper before the 
New Century Guild, continued : 

The statement that just government 
derives its power from the consent of the 
governed is an imperfect statement ; force 
plays too important a part. Let us give 
an illustration. The South in °61 acted 
on the principle that government rests on 
the consent of the governed. This was 
not practical reasoning ; if the theory had 
held, slavery would not have been 
abolished; neither would the seceding 
States have returned to the Union. 

This is extraordinary reasoning. If the 
principle of the consent of the governed 
had been maintained, slavery would not 
have been abolished! It was precisely 
because slavery ignored the consent of the 
governed that it came to be recognized as 
unjust. Wendell Phillips had always | 
argued that natural rights were superior 
to constitutions, and that the right of a 


been in many respects a mistake. It is 
almost incredible to most people how bad 
the laws for woman were, even forty 
years ago. There has been a revolution 
in the legal position of women since the 
equal rights movement began. Miss 
| Turner admits this. She says: 

| Have our mothers stood still? No, for 
facts prove they have progressed; but 
they have made progress in legitimate 
lines; they have done so in their God 
appointed sphere,—without the ballot,— 
and we solemnly declare it to be our con- 
viction that just so soon as suffrage is ex- 
tended to women, then just so soon will 
their progress be impeded. 

How does Miss Turner know that all 
the progress hitherto made is legitimate, 
but that an inch further in the same direc- 
tion would be illegitimate? Has there 
been any special revelation to prove that 
a woman’s ‘“‘God-appointed sphere” may 
not include a ballot-box? The conserva- 
tives used to feel just as sure that it could 
not include a right to her own property 
and earnings, or the opportunity to go to 


college, or admissign to any means of | 


livelihood except housework and sewing. 

There seems no very obvious reason 
why the progress of women should be im- 
peded as soon as they get the ballot. But 
Miss Turner says: 

At the present time, when they advocate 
any reform, their advocacy carries great 
weight from the very fact of their not 
having a vote, and no chance of personal 
benefit or aggrandizement from acting in 
politics; hence, there is not the same dan- 
ger of their having other than disinter- 
ested motives, and it must be acknowl- 
edged that they are not seeking personal 
gain in urging any cause. This important 
element of strength would be lost if suf- 
frage were universal. 

It is by no means the case that women 
have now ‘‘no chance of personal benefit 
or aggrandizement from acting in poli- 
tics.’’ A woman may be ‘“‘seeking per- 
sonal gain in a score of ways; she may 
want almost anything for herself, from a 
pension to a post-oflice or a government 
clerkship. True, she cannot be suspected 
of seeking an office for herself, while she 
is ineligible; but she may be seeking one 
for some male relative through whom she 


for the uplifting of the race which enlists 
| the support of woman is a sure prepara- 
tory school for her comprehension of 
equal rights. There is a fable of a com- 
pany of beavers who consoled themselves 
on parting because they would all meet 
of in the hatter’s shop. And the un- 

inking women who deride the thought 
of voting, and still interest themselves in 
social reform, will be certain to find 
themselves, some fine morning, in the 
camp of woman suffrage, but with a 
wholeness which the beavers lacked. 

A. 8. B. 





or 


WORLD'S FAIR NOTES. 


A correspondent of the Boston Trans- 
| cript writes : 


No one who visits the Fair can afford to 
go away without seeing the créche for 
babies in the Woman’s Building. This 
establishment is a literal haven of refuge 
for mothers. They can bring their little 
one to the Fair, if they have no one at 
| home in whose care to leave it, and the Ex- 
| position will take care of it. The young- 

sters, when left, are all checked, just as 
| if they weretrunks. The mother receives 
| a check, and so the children are kept from 
| being mixed up, and each fond parent at 

the day’s close receives her own. The 
| place is in charge of experienced matrons 

and nurses. There are little chairs with- 
| out number, and large quantities of play- 
| things dear to the childish heart. The 

little ones when I saw them looked as 
happy as they could be. There were 
between fifty and sixty of them, and not 
one was crying or whining, and there 
were so many of each kind of plaything 
that there was no chance for strife upon 
the question of ownership. 





Nearly one-half of the new souvenir 
Isabella quarter dollars have been already 
sold or ordered, and the issue is so small 
that the new coins will command good 
figures. The piece is of the usual dimen- 
sions. Upon one side is a female figure 
holding a distaff. Around the figure are 
the words, ‘‘Board of Lady Managers.” 
Under the figure is the necessary ‘“‘Quar. 
Dol.” Upon the face of the coin is a well 
executed head of Queen Isabella. The 
director of the mint objected strenuously 
to any reference upon the coin to the 
Board of Lady Managers. But the women 
fought hard, and finally Mrs. Potter 
Palmer appealed to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The director was overruled 
and the words appear upon the coin. 


At the Columbian Fair half the clerical 
and other writing work has been done by 
women. Half the exhibits are managed 
by women or consist of women. The 
clerkships are mostly filled by women, 
and there are 25,000 stenographers, type- 
writers, and press women. Women have 
put the finishing touches on the buildings 
in frescoes and statuary, and suggested 
the comfortable seats, resting rooms, 
nurseries for children, and other essen- 
tials for the comfort of sightseers. One 
woman has a mending booth, where she 
sews on buttons and repairs rents and 
rips. Another woman has a collection of 
simple remedies for minor ills to relieve 
the suffering. Sti)l another keeps an ‘‘in- 
formation booth” and she will tell you 
where to find a cheap luncheon, or check 
your satchel while you eat it. And all 
| along the line between the most preten- 








will share its benefits; and we see many | tious and most simply feminine extremes, 
such cases of women’s activity in politics | woman’s work and suggestion and influ- 
from other than disinterested motives. | ence are everywhere. In 1492 a woman 
On the other hand, in purely reform work, | sent Columbus to discover a continent 
I do not see why a woman’s motives | wherein, 400 years later, woman should 
would be more open to suspicion if she discover herself. 


had a vote than they are now. What | Among many beautiful articles sent in 


‘personal gain” would she be thought to | ¢. the Harper’s Young People Prize Com- 





community to choose its own form of 
government was such a right; and he had 
eulogized the American colonists for | 
revolting from England. He was asked | 
how he could consistently deny the right | 
of South Carolina to withdraw from the 
Union, on the same principle. Phillips 
answered : 


When you have torn the constitution | 
into fragments, I recognize the right of | 


the people of South Carolina to model their | 
government. Yes, I recognize the right 
of the 384,000 white men and 484,000 black 
men to model their government. Show 
me one that they have adopted, and I will 
recognize the revolution. But the moment 
you tread outside of the Constitution, the | 
black man is not three-fifths of a man—he | 
is a whole one. 


Miss Turner asks: 


Have we anything to prove that it was 
intended women should vote? Was it 
divinely appointed ? 

We have two things to prove that it | 
was intended women should vote. First, | 





| secure police matrons, or kindergartens, 


be seeking, for instance, in trying to | petition, one which merits attention is a 
crazy quilt made by a boy, Charlie West, 
of Lakeville, New York. Charlie is an 

| invalid, suffering from rheumatism, and 


or clean streets, or an industrial school 
for girls, or the raising of the age of pro- 


tection, or the passage of a scientific tem- 
perance instruction law? 
So far from feeling that their efforts 


| for reform ‘‘carry great weight from the 
| very fact of their not having a vote,” and 


that their political disabilities are an ‘‘im- 


| portant element of strength,” the women 
| who take an active part in reform work 


are almost always led to an exactly oppo- 
site conclusion. 
that if they and the other women who 
want similar reforms had votes, they could 
secure the desired changes much sooner. 
Hence, almost all the women prominent 
in reform work are suffragists to-day, 
although some of them were not so when 
they began. William Lloyd Garrison 
says: 

No earnest woman can embark in an 
humane work without having the trut 


They become convinced | 


| the intricate piecing of this quilt was 
done by the thumb and forefinger of one 
hand. There are specimens of patching, 
| darning, and mending as daintily done by 
| little women under fourteen as any their 
grandmothers could have shown before 
| the period of the sewing-machine. The 
boys have distinguished themselves by 
| wonderful carvings in wood, ships, boxes, 
| cabinets, rivalling the delicate embroidery 
| of their sisters. Visitors to the World’s 
| Fair will have an opportunity of examin- 
| ing the work of the prize-winners, which 
will be on exhibition in the Children’s 
| Building at the Harper’s Young People’s 
| Reunion, July 13. 





~~ 
o> 


Mrs. ADELAIDE P. WASHBURN, of 
| Bradford, Pa., was elected a member of 


| borne in upon her of the helpless condi- | the Board of Directors of the Bradford 


—_——~o—_—_—— the obvious justice of it; second, the ten- 

No one can read the thrilling narrative dency of the times. Those of us who . 
of the brave deeds of the early pioneer | believe anything at all is divinely ap- 

Tennessee women, which we fublish | pointed, believe it to be appointed that in | 

this week, without a conviction that Mrs. | the long run justice shall always prevail. 


tion of a citizen without a vote. Put a 
single profligate male voter in one scale, 
and a score of conscientious, disfranchised 
women in the other, and we know which 


| Hospital, at its last annual meeting, and 
| at the same session Dr. A. Grace White 
was elected a member of the medical staff 


| seale will kick the beam. Soevery struggle | of the institution. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE gave her 
lecture on Wendell Phillips and his 
Times, at Kimball Union Academy, Meri- 
den, N. H., during commencement week. 

Miss MARIE ADA MOLINEDX, Pu. D., of 
Boston, who has prepared a paper on 
Roman Archaeology at the request of 
the committee for the Philological Con- 
gress at Chicago, has been invited by its 
president, Sir Henry Gould, Bart., to be- 
come a Fellow of the Society of Science, 
Letters and Art, of London. This Society 
makes no distinction to the disfavor of 
women. 

Dr. HARRIETTE O. McCaLmont, of 
Franklin, Pa., an accomplished young 
lady of independent fortune, and a grad- 
uate of the Pennsylvania Medical College 
of Philadelphia, is filling an appointment 
as assistant physician at the State Hos- 
pital for Insane at Warren, Pa. Her 
election to that position during the pres- 
ent year is an innovation on the past 
policy of the hospital, which has met the 
best expectation of the trustees. 

Miss EmiLy A. KELLOGG, fora number 
of years prominent in kindergarten work, 
died at her home in Chicago, Ill., on 
June 30. She was forty-four years of 
age. Miss Kellogg was a member of the 
Illinois Woman’s Press Association and 
was at one time its secretary. In her lit- 
erary work she is remembered as the first 
editor of the Kindergarten. She was also 
superintendent of the infants’ department 
of the Sunday school at the Foster Mis- 
sion. 

MME. REGINA MANEY, the correspond- 
ent of the Reporter, of Lisbon, Portugal, 
is attending the World’s Fair. She was 
born in Kentucky, of Portuguese par- 
ents, but has been a resident of Lisbon 
for many years. She speaks English 
fluently, and talks most of the European 
tongues. ““~e. Maney is entitled to 
distinctic F 
tion with i 
writer, a sketch of the wife of Col- 
umbus. 

Mrs. ROSALIE MILLER, of New York, 
has just patented an invention which will 
be useful to housekeepers in the season of 
canning and preserving fruits. It is a 
preserve jar lifter, so simple that the won- 
der is that no one has thought of it before, 
taking up very little room when not in 
use, and so inexpensive that no house- 
wife will care to do without it when she 
has once realized its convenience. The 
lifter is meant to remove jars when filled 
from the bath of hot water which sur- 
rounds them to the brim, and it is adjusta- 
ble to suit any size of jar. 

Miss ALICE W. WHEILDON, of Con- 
cord, Mass., died at Washington, D.C., 
on the 16th inst. She was a daughter of 
the late William W. Wheildon,the Concord 
historian, and the granddaughter by ma- 
ternal ancestry of the author and lecturer, 
Benjamin Gleason. Miss Wheildon was 
a thorough and enthusiastic student of 
art, music and literature. She spent some 
years in Germany studying vocal music. 
Four years ago ‘‘Zoe Mou,” an original 
Greek comedy written by her, was pre- 
sented in the town hall, Concord, and 
afterwards successfully given in other 
places. She had been in Washington for 
the past six months on account of her 
health. Her last work before leaving 
Concord was the classifying, arranging 
and disposing of her father’s voluminous 
collection of autograph manuscripts, 
ancient documents and other papers of 
value. 

Miss ALICE LONGFELLOW celebrates 
the 17th of June each year in a way which 
reminds one of her father’s gracious hos- 
pitality to strangers during his lifetime. 
She provides a special car for a party of 
working-girls from Boston, different ones 
being invited each season, and entertains 
them for the afternoon at the old historic 
mansion in Cambridge. The art treasures 
of the home; the objects of literary in- 
terest associated with her father’s life 
and work; the famous chair made from 
the ‘‘spreading chestnut-tree” and given 
by the school children at Cambridge; the 
beautiful pen,a gift from Helen Hunt,made 
from the pillar to which Bonivard was 
chained in the castle at Chillon—all these 
and many others are freely exhibited. 
Tea is served either on the lawn or in the 
fine old wainscoted parlor, with its 
cushioned window-seats and crimson 
draperies, and a drive to Mount Auburn, 
where Longfellow is buried, crowns the 
day’s pleasure. 


ase 
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PIONEER TENNESSEE WOMEN. | 


Mildred Spotswood Mathes, Regent of 
the *-Daughters of the Revolution,” rep- 
resenting the Memphis Chapter at the 
Continental Congress, held Feb. 23, 1893, 
gave some romantic incidents of the early 
settlement of Tennessee, in which women 
took a noble part. She says: 


Fort London was built in 1756, about | 
thirty miles from where Knoxville now 
stands, and was the first Anglo-American 
settlement west of the Alleghanies and 
south of Pennsylvania. . . . Echota was 
the capital city of all the Indian tribes 
from ‘lennessee River to the mountains of | 
Georgia. It was situated on the northern 
banks of the Tellico and about five miles 
from Fort London. Here was the great 
Council House where all important ques- 
tions in peace and war were decided. This 
was also the home of the Great Archima- | 

us, or king of the Cherokee nation. 

connostota, the most powerful chieftain 
of all the tribes near by, was the abode of 
the ‘‘beloved woman,” or prophetess of 
the tribes, who lived in barbaric splendor 
and was a woman queenly and command- 
ing. Her house was more distinguished 
than the rest in size, and was covered 
with all sorts of spotted skins, and an 
otter in the coils of a watersnake was the 
coat of arms of Nancy Ward, the queen 
and prophetess who was to play such an 
important part in the fate of so many 

le, and almost in the destiny of a nation. 
She was about thirty-five years of age. 
Her father was an English officer named 
Ward, and her mother was a sister of the 
Vice-King Atta Culla Culla, who was a 
silver-tongued orator, a wise and good 
chieftain and very friendly towards his 
white brothers. Nancy Ward was more 
than queen, she was the inspired sibyl; 
her power was absolute; her influence 
was always on the side of justice and 
humanity, and on this account she was 
called the ‘beloved woman.” 

Nancy Ward was well into the secrets 
of the Indians. On one occasion she 
went to Isaac Thomas, an Indian trader, 
at midnight, and told him to tell Robert- 
son that the whole Indian nation was on 
the war path; to be ready; they might 
hear the war-whoop any night; and, 
through the timely warning of this ‘‘ be- 
loved woman,” the savages’ plans were 
thwarted and they were repulsed with 
heavy loss. Every one had taken a 
in the fort, except good Mrs. Bean, who 
had so many friends among the Indians 
that she did not fear them; she was 
dragged out of her house, and a gun 

ointed at her head, with threats to shoot 
f she did not tell them how many men 
and guns were in the fort. She told a 
scary enough tale, and they spared her 
life, and sent her to the town to teach the 
squaws how to make bread and attend 
the cows. Smarting under defeat, the 
Indians took young Moore 4 prisoner, 
and burned him et a stake. ‘This de- 
lighted them all so much that they de- 
cided that Mrs. Bean should have the 
same fate, so they tied her to a stake, 
piled up the fagots around her, and were 
about to light the fire when Nancy Ward 
appeared and ordered her released. Drag- 
ging-Canee, a powerful and most revenge- 
ful chieftain of the Chicamaugas, con- 
tended for her execution, but she was 
liberated and sent home to her husband, 
with an escort. 

Nancy Ward’s information caused Drag- 

ing-Canoe’s defeat at Fort Patrick 
Soaey, and the people felt safe at Wa- 
tauga, and went about their usual avoca- 
tions. On one occasion a number of 
women ventured out of the fort to take | 
exercise, and bring water from a spring. 
Among these was Catherine Sherrill, a 
daughter of one of the earlier settlers. 
She was a dark, rich type of beauty, of 
about twenty years. Her free life in the 
wilds had given her the fleetness and | 
activity of a deer. While unsus ween | 
danger a sudden war-whoop rang throug 
the woods, and a band of yelling savages | 
rushed towards them; the women darted | 
to the gate of the fort, the Indians close | 
upon them. Catherine had gone further 
than the rest, and was cut off from the | 
entrance. Sevier saw her danger and 
rushed out to her rescue in the face of | 
three hundred yelling savages; Robert- | 
son pulled him back, saying, ‘You can-— 
not save her, and will destroy us all.” | 
Kate saw her peril; the tomahawk and 
scalping-knife were waving over her head ; 
the savages were between her and the 
gate ; she turned and made for a stockade, | 
which was some distance from the en- 
trance, and leaped over an eight-foot high | 
palisade and fell into the arms of Sevier, | 
who was waiting there to catch her, and 
for the first time he called her ‘*His bon- 
nie Kate; his brave girl for a foot race.” 

One day the savages were rushing on a 
settlement with a terrible war-whoop; 
the men ran to the front to meet them in 
open fight. A woman was out milking 
the cow; she saw her danger, so she 
slipped behind a tree. The fight was 
desperate. The settlers’ powder was out, 
and a knife and tomahawk fight ensued ; 
the woman flew to the house, filled her 
bonnet with powder, ran to the men and 
distributed it among them. This enabled 
them to open a deadly fire, and scarcely 
an Indian escaped. After the fight they | 
looked around to see if the woman was | 








| 


killed, and found her behind a tree, down | 


on her knees, praying. She went into 
history, nameless, but her brave deed 
lives in our heart and memories. 

Another woman, when her cabin home 
was being attacked by the Indians, picked 
up the bullets, moulded them over, and 
handed them to the men, saying: ‘‘Here, 
give them back to them quick.” Thus the 
women did all they could in the face of | 
danger, besides spinning, weaving and | 
making clothes, and tending the cattle | 
and fields, parching the corn and ponte 
the corn into meal and soaking it with | 
wild honey and maple syrup, and filling | 
their bags so as to have food ready at a 
moment’s call, in case of invasion. The 
men lived much in the saddle; they moved 


| two thousand miles. 


| him at home.” 


not to the bugle’s call or tap of the drum ; 
but their work was quickly and well done 
in the silence of the wilderness, and when 
they emerged from its depths it was 
always to dash out and give « fatal blow 
and return as quickly and as quietly as 
they went. Their hands were upheld in 


|all these eventful times by the wives, 


mothers, sisters and sweethearts who did 
their full part towardevery undertaking in 
laying the foundations of society and good 
government, and making glorious records 
for a brave, patriotic and talented race. 
A number of pioneer families left Fort 


| London to form a settlement at Nashville. 


Colonel John Donelson (father of Mrs. 
Andrew Jackson) was to take the families 
and effects by inland navigation from 
Fort Patrick Henry down the Holston and 
Tennessee and up the Ohio and Cumber- 
land Rivers. The distance was more than 
No man, red or 
white, had ever attempted the voyage, 
and it lasted four months. The endurance 


| of privation and suffering, and continued 


warfare of the savages, the raging waters 
and elements, rendered this expedition 
one without parallel in the history of this 
or any other continent. When one of the 
boats was attacked by the Indians, and 
everything was thrown into confusion 
and imminent danger, Mrs. Gower's little 
girl, named Nancy, sprang to the helm 
and steered the boat while exposed to the 
fire of the enemy, and was severely 
wounded, being shot through the thigh. 
She stood like a heroine at her post, while 
the men were in disorder and dismay; she 
made no complaint, and no one knew that 
she had received the wound until after 
she had steered the boat out of danger, 
and her mother noticed blood flowing 
through her clothes. The conduct of 
Mrs. Peyton, on the same voyage, was so 
self-sacrificing and heroic as to be almost 
beyond credence. A diury kept by Colonel 
Donelson, of the boat ‘‘adventure,” is 
still preserved in the family, and is a 
record of the most remarkably thrilling 
succession of dangers which men, women 
and children were ever called upon to 
endure. 

Sevier found a little leisure now, as the 
Indians were on their good behavior, and 
commenced preparations for the four- 
teenth of August, to which he invited all 
his friends, which included every man, 
woman and child in the territory. ‘'Un- 
der wide spreading trees, they sit on long 
tables that will seat several thousand 
guests. Near by are a couple of huge 
oxen, split open, and barbecuing on huge 
gridirons over charcoal fires. Cider and 
apple jack will flow freely, and there will 
be feasting and dancing until the stars 

ale on the mountains.”’ But before the 
east begins there is a short ceremony to 
be witnessed in the house. ‘Nollichucky 
Jack” had laid aside his hunting shirt, 
and dresged up in full uniform of a conti- 
nental colonel. By his side stood the 
graceful and beautiful ‘‘Bonnie Kate,” 
who four years ago had leaped into his 
arms. Before them stood Parson Doak, 
and with a ‘contented smile he pro- 
nounced John Sevier and Catherine Sher- 
rill man and wife.” Before the wedding 
feast was cold, a party of horsemen 
dashed down the mountain and stopped 
in front of Sevier’s house. They were 
blood and mud stained, and showed from 
their bandaged limbs that they had not 
only given blows, but had taken them in 
some deadly encounter. North Carolina 
had evrolled and commissioned her offi- 
cers, but never paid the ‘‘over mountain’”’ 
soldiers a dollar. They that were able 
had fed and equipped themselves, or else 
were furnished by Sevier and Shelby. 
The War of the Revolution seemed to 
have reached its darkest hour. The Brit- 
ish had taken Charleston, and Cornwallis 
had defeated Gates with great slaughter 
at Camden. South Carolina was entirely 
under British subjugation, and Georgia 
was nearly in the same condition. The 
British army was marching through 
North Carolina, destroying everything, 
and often butchering entire families. It 
was at this gloomy period that the ‘over 
mountain” boys left their homes and 


families endangered hourly from attacks | 


of savages, and rushed to the aid of 
their distressed countrymen. What they 
wanted now was to meet the brave Brit- 


ish General Ferguson, who was threaten- | 
ing to overrun and destroy the entire | 


country, and had sent word that “if they 
did not cease their hostility he would 
march over there and wipe out their rebel 
nest.” It was difficult to get any to stay 
at home as a guard. Sevier’s two sons 
were sixteen and eighteen. Both insisted 
on going. Consent was given for the 
oldest, but the father led the sixteen- 
year-old lad to his wife, and said, ‘‘Keep 


he is your son, but there is no horse for 
him to ride. I think it would be too 
fatiguing for him to walk.” A horse was 
procured, and he fought all through the 


| battle of King’s Mountain by his father’s 


side. 

Following the Revolutionary War there 
was a continuance of Indian hostilities 
until 1796, when a final treaty of peace 


| was made between the Cherokees and the 


United States. During these many years 
of peril, privation and suffering before 


and after the American Revolution, the | 


firmness and heroism of the noble-souled 
matrons of Tennessee, and their spirited 
and fearless daughters, were as sublime 


and inspiring as anything recorded in | 
| history; their names have come down to | 


us as worthy of the admiration and re- 
spect of their descendants and all man- 
kind. ‘They shared the dangers of the 
heroes, and are entitled to equal honor 


and praise for their unsurpassed endur- | 
ance and devotion to home, patriotism | 


and country. The descendants of the 
heroes of the Watauga settlement and 
King’s Mountain are to be found scattered 
all over Tennessee and the Southwest; 
many of them are among the best citizens 
of Memphis, my nearest and most honored 
friends; active members in the *‘Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution’; they 
cherish the names and deeds of their an- 
cestors as sacredly as those heroes valued 


the rights of home and country which we 
have inherited. 

Is it not a strange inconsistency that 
the sons of such mothers, the men of 
Tennessee, should allow such women as 
these to be disfranchised—the political 
inferiors of the meanest and most de- 
| graded men? H. B. B. 


_—— 


GREETING FROM LYONS, FRANCE. 
U. 8. CONSULATE, I.YONS, FRANCE, } 
JUNE 17, 1893. 5 
Editors Woman's Journal : 





I have just seen (in the WOMAN'S JOUR- | 1 ore cause for friction and disagreement, 


| but wh i 4 
| Michigan Legislature at its late session; | a Wane pense SS CannetS Glare 


NAL) the words of the law passed by the 


and as a Michigan man, | want to ex- 
press my great gratification. Times have 
changed. In 1857, I had the honor of 
being a member of the Michigan State 
| Senate, and Chairman of the Committee 
|on Education. A petition, signed by a 
little handful—not more than half a score 
|—was presented to the Senate, and re- 
ferred to our committee. I was in favor 
of a favorable report upon that modest 
petition, asking that the university of the 


mothers of girls and boys, should be 
opened to the girls, as well as to the boys. 
My committee were all opposed to a 
favorable report, except myself; but they 
were willing that I should report as I 
chose, simply signing my name as chair- 
man of the committee. I did so; and that 
report, with the reasons for granting the 
prayer of the petitioners, is among the 
printed archives of the Senate. One other 
member of the Senate voted with me. 
You know the subsequent history of the 
opening, fifteen years afterward, of the 
university to all, irrespective of sex. 

Now comes this action, in favor of 
woman suffrage in all school, village, and 
city matters. As a Michigan man, I am 
happy over this result, achieved within 
less than forty years. The WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL has had a very important part 
in the discussion which has led to this 
result. 

I send Governor Rich my hearty con- 
gratulations over the honor that has come 
to him, of being permitted to sign this 
bill. He was personally in favor of it. 
“The night cometh, but also the morn- 
ing.” The near future will see a similar 
law upon the statute-book of most of the 
States; Wyoming will soon have many 
full sisters, as she has now several half- 
sisters, in the great family of our United 
States. May H. B. B. and his good wife, 
and his exceedingly bright daughter, live 
to see it! 

Yours, for the war, until victory, 
EDMUND B. FAIRFIELD. 
———— +o —_ — 


A NEW COUNTRY CLUB. 





It was an extremely plain house, or 
rather two houses, which had been offered 
as a country club house toa club of women 
whose homes for the most part were east 
of the Bowery, in New York. The club 
was composed of the wives of self-respect- 
ing, self-supporting workingmen. They 
were good housekeepers. The plan was 
for each family to go up for not less than 
a week, and as much longer as was possi- 





She replied, ‘‘Mr. Sevier, | 


ble; some families can remain four weeks, 
but the average time per family will be 
two weeks. The houses are as simply 
furnished as possible. A committee from 
the club went up to inspect the houses 
and make the final arrangements for the 
summer’s occupancy. One of the com- 
mittee, sitting by the wall of an upstairs 
bedroom, looking 


looking a plowed field hedged by trees, 
with the hills beyond—now crowned with 
dogwood aud the dark green of the pines 
—clasped her hands, and, heaving a long- 
drawn sigh, said, ‘*Mine God, to think of 
seeing so much sky!”’ 
sion of a soul born that moment into a 
new life. She had never known any but 
a city life. There, two front windows 
looking at the tenement-houses across the 
street, and side windows less than two 
feet square looking against similar open- 
ings in the side wall of the next house; 


here, windows all about looking at great | tered the nobility in their gay French cos- 





stretches of sky, and when the eye | tumes, with feathers and swords, and fol- 
dropped earthward to rest on trees and | lowing them came the commons in plain 
| sweeping fields of green—is it any wonder | dark clothes. 

she was overcome! Another member of | 
| the committee, looking about her as | the ‘estates’ and at last led in the royal 
| she leaned against the door-frame, said, as party, King Charles VI., his queen and 
the expression of motherhood in her face | courtiers. 
deepened, “I see my Frank and Will | cheered the king, who ascended the 
Looking in- | 


| scampering about here.” 
ward, she continued: ‘'Those two chil- 
| dren have never been in the country, be- 
cause they would not go alone, and they 
would not be separated. I long to get 
| them up here.” And again her imagina- 
| tion peopled the quiet stretch of country 


road with the two who filled so large a 


place in her world. 


The country club is not a new idea, | 


except as appropriated by those whose 
share of this world’s goods is represented 


by each day’s earnings. That this is an | 





| living their own life untrammelled by any 
| of the laws that govern their lives in the 


| ingmen’s families must be near the city, 


State, supported alike by the fathers and | 





through the large | 
double window on the opposite side over- | 


It was the expres- | 


| monks. 


| speeches, but finally the speakers from 


experimént fraught with great opportu- 
nities for good, for friction, for estrange- * 
ment, and for closer bonds, its projectors 
well know. We have been sending the 
children, without their parents, amoung 
strangers, and the good has far out- 
weighed any possible evil, and it remains 
to be seen whether it is not possible to 
provide places of shelter, furnished only 
with the necessities, where families may 
keep house, paying their own way and 





crowded tenements, where there is far 


ously well, when the number of people to 
the square foot is considered. 
Such country clubs for the use of work- 


or they cannot benefit the family. The 
father must find it possible to get to his 
work each day. 

These houses were offered in March to 
this club, and the enthusiasm has steadily 
grown. One husband has economized in 
other directions, besides working over- 
time, and bought a bicycle. A member, 
in discussing the housekeeping, said: 
‘*Ever since I’ve known we were going, I 
have been buying extra groceries. When 
I buy seven pounds of sugar for the 
house, I buy one extra pound, and put it 
away to take to the country; and I’ve 
done that with everything, until I have 
about twenty dollars’ worth of groceries 
ready to take when I go.” 

This ‘“‘country club” realizes that this 
experiment is to prove whether such 
clubs can be conducted successfully, and 
its members are anxious to manage it, 
for, as one of them said: “If we make it 
go, some one else will give other houses 
another year to other families.”—Chris- 
tian Union. 

—_——+~or—__——_ 
SENIOR DAY AT WELLESLEY, 


The class of ’93 at Wellesley College es- 
tablished an entirely new order of exer- 
cises for ‘‘senior day.” 

With what delight and approbation did 
the under classes hear that, instead of hay- 
ing only stolen glimpses of the exercises, 
they had been invited to attend a dress- 
rehearsal Thursday afternoon at 2 o’clock. 

By that time there had assembled a 
large girlish audience on the same spot 
where the Shakespeare theatre had been 
located. 

The grassy bank near Longfellow pond 
was once more spotted with pretty gowns 
and expectant faces, which looked over 
the ascending bank, where a throne was 
holding silent court. It was a great white 
dais, covered in gold fleur de lis. Beneath 
the canopy were two royal chairs upon 
rugs of delicate hues. Opposite were 
some rustic seats arranged—and that was 
all the scenery save that which nature had 
made of sky and trees and sunshine. 

Shortly after two ont stepped a slight 
figure ina French robe of white and red. 
As master of ceremonies she announced 
the nature of the play about to take place. 
It was a “convocation of the States gen- 
eral of France held at Paris, in the court 
of the king’s palace, June 16, 1415, A. D.” 

There were to be three acts, the first, in 
which the chancellor appealed to the 
three estates of France—the clergy, the 
nobility, and the commons—to support 
the king in his defence of France against 
the king of England, who had demanded 
three provinces, 2,000,000 francs, and the 
hand of the French princess in marriage. 

The second represented the three estates 
in full assembly, and the third the re- 
sponse of the king’s appeal by the presi- 
dent of the each estate. 

The plot had been made out by a com- 
mittee appointed from °93 and each girl 
had been elected to her part by the class, 
and had written it herself. 

Without further delay the play opened. 
From the background came the clergy, 
consisting of the cardinal, bishops and 
The costumes were beautiful in 
arrangement and coloring, the rich velvet 
robes of the bishop set off by the gray suits 
of the monks. 

After this party was seated, then en- 


In each case the royal heralds escorted 


The three estates rose and 


throne. 
The chancellor then stated the case, 
and called for aid. There were several 


each party asked two days for considera- 
tion. 

‘The royal party then withdrew, and the 
three addressed each other, advising one 
thing and then another. The speeches 
were numerous and grew tiresome at 
times, as there were necessarily a same- 
ness to them. 





The whole play had little action, but 


was in reality an extended debate in cos- 
tume. 

The third scene was in the same order, 
the presidents from each estate announc- 
ing their decisions for war or peace, the 
commons for war, the nobles also for war, 
and the clergy for peace. 

Artistically the play was a perfect suc- 
cess, the costuming was brilliant and the 
light and shade effect truly striking, as 
the sun shifted over the rich robes broken 
by the leaves and branches above. 

Each girl acted at her best because she 
was in perfect sympathy with her speech, 
being its own author. 

A trainer from Boston should also 
share some of the credit in the success 
which the senior day certainly had. 

The programme is of interest because it 
shows the honor the members of the class 
gave to one another. Ifany part may be 
said to be preéminent, it was that of the 
Chancellor, taken by Miss Tomlinson. 
The whole pian wis, however, to draw 
out the class, one and all, and show, not 
what one could do, but what all could give 
to make the new senior day established 
by ’93 a perfect and unique success.— 
Boston Glebe. 
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ALL ALONG THE LINE. 





Mrs. Emma De Voe is holding a series 
of successful woman suffrage meetings in 
Iowa. 


Senator Edgar E. Mack recently gave 
an address on ‘‘State Government” before 
the Storm Lake (Ia.) Equality Club, of 
which he is a member. 

The Iowa Woman's Standard urges the 
numerous Political Equality Clubs in that 
State to celebrate the Fourth of July by 
holding an interesting suffrage meeting. 

The Harper County (Kansas) Equal 
Suffrage Association lately held its tenth 
convention in Attica. The topic of ab- 
sorbing interest was the pending amend- 
ment and the best methods of work for 
it. Suffragists were urged to utilize the 
Fourth of July celebration by requesting 
the orators of the day to interpolate a 
good word for the amendment. 

The two dominant parties were repre- 
sented upon the platform by Mrs. Laura 
M. Johns and Judge G. McKay. Judge 
McKay believes firmly in the enfrauchise- 
ment of women, and made a fine argu- 
ment for the adoption of the amendment. 

The following resolutions were among 
those adopted: 


Resolved, That we lay aside for the time, 9 
far as may be consistent, our other work, a’ 
devote all our available time and talents to 
coming campaign; and we urge all Ka 
women to do likewise. 

Whereas it is universally conceded that v 
are the moral element in society, therefore 

Resolved, That giving the ballot to 2n 
must result in strengthening the part, ch 
occupies the highest moral ground politica../. 

We commend the action of our Legislature in 
submitting the amendment to strike the word 
‘‘male”’ out of Section 1 of Article 5 of the Consti- 
tution; and we urge upon the political parties of 
the State the advisability of supporting this 
measure; and we hereby make it known that 
our fealty and support will be withdrawn from 
that party which withdraws its support from the 
amendment. 

—————— 


THE CHILDREN’S HOME, 


On the English coast, there is an old- 
fashioned, detached, white-washed house, 
standing on the edge of the cliff at Tyne- 
mouth, Northumberland. It overlooks a 
little bay, and the rugged bit of promon- 
tory on which the lighthouse and old 
priory stand; the glorious North Sea 
dashes against the rocks a hundred feet 
below, and at ebb tide leaves a little cove 
of golden sand, which is the delight of 
those of the invalid children who are 
strong enough to play there. About two 
years ago, Miss Atkinson rented this old 
house from the lord of the manor, for a 
Children’s Convalescent Home. It was 
terribly dilapidated. She repaired roof- 
ing, woodwork, plumbing, paint, etc., at 
a large cost, and repapered and painted 
the whole house with bright and charm- 
ing colors, and made it a delightful little 
Home. 

She organizes, manages, and pays for it 
entirely herself; and takes the keenest 
interest and pleasure in her ever-chang- 
ing family of ten-—girls and boys, of vari- 
ous ages. There are ten little iron cribs, 
painted bright red, and the bedrooms are 
large, bright, and airy, the healthful sea- 
air coming in at every window. The ten 
beds are always full and would be if there 
were ten times the number. The play- 
rooms are bright, sunny, and full of toys, 
and as one enters the garden gate there 
is always a rushing crowd of happy 
faces at the play-room windows to. see 
who is coming. ‘The children are kept at 
the Home aa long as Miss Atkinson con- 
siders she can do them any good, or help 
the helpless ones and those who have very 
miserable homes; but she finds it best to 
fix three weeks as the usual time. 

The Home was opened in June, 1891, 
and since then one hundred and fifty-two 
children have been received and cared for. 
Miss Atkinson has an excellent surgical 
nurse-matron. The doctors know this 
and often send her complicated cases 
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which would be refused in an ordinary 
convale-cent home; but as Miss Atkinson 
has no committee to consult, she receives, 
cares for and pets them all. There must 
be in this richest of countries many 
women of leisure and means who are 
casting about for something to occupy 
their time, and maybe their hearts. It is 
quite a simple affair to buy, or take, an 
extra house, and have ten or more little 
red cribs, The will to do it makes it 
simple, it occupies time, and is very heart- 
filling.— Woman's Herald. 


te 
+o 


COMICAL ADMIRALS. 


The Woman’s Herald of England, Lady 
Henry Somerset's paper, gives the follow- 
ing account of the recent tempest in a tea- 
pot over the admission of women to the 
Royal Geographical Society : 


The farce of the week has been sup- 
plied by the amusing and extraordinary 
autics of one Mr. Hicks, and his friends, 
the admirals, at the Royal Geographical 
Society. Mr. Hicks, it is supposed, is a 
geographer—that is to say, he isa mem- 
ber of the Royal Geographical Society ; 
but no one seems to know exactly what 
services he has rendered to geographical 
science. He is, however, a man, and 
wears trousers, a privilege he shares with 
some twenty millions of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. ‘This common privilege seems 
to him and his naval backers sufficient to 
warrant him in protesting against the 
admission of a dozen lady Fellows who 
have done eminent service in exploration 
and travel in all parts of the world. 
‘These new Fellows have admittedly done 
great service to geographical science, but, 
as they are women and wear petticoats, 
the sacred principle of sex disqualification 
is invoked to condemn their admission to 
the society. It is infinitely ludicrous. If 
Mr. Hicks and his brace of admirals only 
knew how idiotic their conduct will seem 
to their sons in ten years’ time, they would 
oeeny affront the common sense of man- 

nd. 

It is pleasant to see how vigorously the 
fight for the women Fellows was taken 
up by all the best authorities at the 
Council. Women are admitted on equal 
terms to the Royal Asiatic, the Anthropo- 
logical, the Zoological and other learned 
societies ; and it is, of course, quite impos- 
sible that nobodies like Mr. Hicks could 
prevent their full, free and equal admis- 
sion to the Royal Geographical Society. 
But so deeply rooted is the ‘‘chivalrous” 
principle of keeping women out of every 
good thing that can be monopolized by 
men that even to this hour Admirals 
Inglefield and Cave only dimly understand 
that they have made themselves a laugh- 
ing-stock. It would be just as reasonable 
to disqualify people from being Fellows 
because of their sect as because of their 
sex. But so long as women are shut out 
from Parliament, so long will the ten- 
dency survive to shut them out from 
oe other position of privilege or of 

onor. 
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THE NEW BROWNIE. 





Whether or not women ever attain the 
right of suffrage, they come in for the 
benefit of much accomplished by the intel- 
lects of those that have it. One could 
hardly have dreamed that they in especial 
were to be the gainers by the wonderful 
developments of electricity, but it seems 
that it stands ready to come into their 
households as a near and close friend. Of 
course, as we usually find the case, it is 
the wealthier household that will be the 
first to reap the benefit of electricity, as 
it will cost some $1,500 to construct and 
introduce the complete system into an 
isolated country house, although very 
much less when several neighbors share 
the same power. The multiplicity of the 
uses to which the power can be turned 
makes it evident that before a great 
while electricity must be furnished to any 
house ready for it, as gas is now, and 
with cheaper results in the long run. It 
can now be used for cooking, and atten- 
tion is being paid to the further develop- 
ment of its capability in that line; but for 
boiling coffee, eggs or anything else, cook- 
ing light pancakes, warming up entrées 
and cold meats, it is absolutely perfect. 
It can heat the flat-irons, too, and that at 
a cost of only about five cents an hour, a 
wire from a lump socket where there is 
incandescent lighting heating an iron suf- 
ficiently for work in a few seconds. It 
can be attached to an ice-cream freezer, 
and make ices possible without fretting 
the one who has previously turned the 
handle and been made liable to take cold. 
It can be attached to the dumb waiter, toa 
ventilating fan—-healthy in all temperatures 
and precious beyond words in hot weather 
—to a pump and fire-engine that would be 
invaluable in lonely country houses far 
from the saving strength of firemen. It 
can run elevators, moreover, and that so 
cheaply that stairs, those foes of woman- 
kind, can be kept for the beauty of gradu- 
ating distances only, the elevator costing 
some $2,000 to build into the new house 
but being operated afterward at a cost of 
only about $50a year—the affair so simple 
that a child can direct it, since it stops 
automatically, comes when it is called 
and is controlled from every floor. The 
old burglar alarm, too, which was always 
out of order under the former system, 
with something happening to the little 
battery in the cellar, is now an effectual 


place of horses and many men. 





Stet and the bells that never 
tinkled when you wanted them, and always 
tinkled when you didn’t, now ring like 
well ordered servants. In country houses 
it may be used with a windmill and the 
storage of power produced applied to 
sawing wood, chopping feed and count- 
less other outside purposes; possibly 
before long it will run the mowing ma- 
chine and the cultivator and take the 
But, 
most and best of all, it can be used now 
for lighting a house from top to bottom, 
in every closet and dark place, with per- 
fect safety, with a soft, daylight lustre, 
the wiring costing an average of two dol- 
lars and a half a light in the first place, 
and the current costing no more than gas. 
What more there is for electricity to do in 
the house remains to be seen, but appar- 
ently it is going to take the place of the 
fabled brownie, and make work easy and 
life twice as pleasant there. — Harriet 
Prescott Spofford in Congregationalist. 








LETTER FROM JAPAN. 


YOKOHAMA, May 19, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journai: 

By a copy of your valuable paper 
handed me by a friend, I see you have 
been kind enough to grant me a brief 
notice, for which I thank you. As your 
paragraph contained a somewhat serious 
error, however, I venture to send you a 
correction, confident that you would not 
willingly mislead your readers in reference 
to such a rapidly rising country as Japan. 

It is quite true that the law you 
mention, against the editorship of papers 
by Japanese women, has been made; but 
as I am an Englishwoman, and all the 
principal foreign powers enjoy extra-ter- 
ritorial rights in Japan, and have done 
so ever since the treaties were first made 
with Japan in 1864, no law of the kind, 
made by the Japanese for the Japanese, 
can affect me. Japan has been for many 
years, and still is, agitating somewhat 
violently to have the existing treaties re- 
vised, i. e , extra-territorial privileges and 
consular jurisdiction abolished, together 
with the existing settlement system. 
But at present foreign powers have not 
been satisfied that Japan has familiarized 
herself sufficiently with the spirit of 
Western justice, or become sufficiently in- 
oculated with Western liberality of judg- 
ment, to ensure for their nationals the 
same amount of equity which they en- 
deavor to mete out to each other. So, at 
present, Japan’s ambition seems a long 
way from being realized. 

(Mrs. W. H.) A. M. SMITH, 
Editor Japan Gazette. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


AN AMAZONIAN TALE FOR YOUNG 
READERS. 


Far up the Amazon River, in South 
America, a boy and girl, brother and sis- 
ter, had planned to have a Christmas tree. 

This was on the day but one before 
Christmas, a day that proved to be a very 
adventurous one. For, to begin with, 
mamma, in looking over a large basket of 
unironed clothes, found to her dismay that 
they were all eaten. And by what? By 
nothing less than a colony of white ants, 
that during the night had come up 
through the crevices of the wooden floor. 
Big garments and little, when held up for 
inspection, fell into a shower of snowy 
pieces, no larger than sixpences. Even 
Dolly’s best muslin frock had not escaped. 
Joao, the Indian boy, was called, a part 
of the flooring removed, ana the ants’ cov- 
ered walks, leading yards beyond the 
dwelling, were saturated with kerosene. 

Then, after this, a snake six feet long 
was found hanging from a palm-thatched 
out-building, and promptly killed. But 
this for the children was no uncommon 
event. A more interesting one happened 
later, when they had a long talk with a 
party of half Indians, who were going up 
river by canoe for a great alligator hunt. 
Now, was this not enough of adventure 
for one day, in the lives of two little chil- 
dren? 

But something else was still to happen. 
Mamma said on most days something did 
happen. You shall hear. 

In the garden—the tangled tropical 
garden of cocoa, mango, and orange trees 
—was a tank, in which lay an electric eel. 
The children delighted in stirring this 
creature up with a stick; a proceeding 
often imitated by a big favorite monkey. 
Well, on this day, a scamp of a neighbor's 
son had fastened an umbrella-rib to the 
stick, and slyly given it to the monkey, 
who began his favorite operation, but 
with an unlooked-for result. The poor 
electrified monkey was thrown back by the 
shock he received, and lay as one dead. 
Later on, trembling with terror, he ran 
away into the deep forest beyond, and was 
never seen again. 

But to return to the Christmas tree. 

One tree, “just right,” as the children 





said, had been found at a yo eunatin, 
and had been brought and placed by the 
old stoop door. The morning of the 
Nativity dawned cloudless and warm. 
Papa was to prune the tree into proper 
shape, and early, knife in hand, was ad- 
vancing towards it, when a cry of dismay 
from the children met his ears. What 
was it? Mamma heard, and hastened 
toward the spot, followed by the faithful 
Joao. What did they see? Their tree, 
their Christmas tree, lying leafless and 
bare! A few green fragments of leaves 
hung dejectedly from branch and bough, 
and that wasall. All excepta long train of 
sawn, jagged leaves, borne along by a host 
of enterprising ants, which, during the 
night, had done this deed. They were 
more horrid creatures even than the white 
ants, so mamma said. If only Santa Claus 
could have petrified them into brown 
atoms on the spot! Why, they had deso- 
lated the very rose trees of the garden. 
Much-tried mamma came to the rescue, 
as usual. 

‘*Never mind the tree,” she said. ‘You 
shall hang up your stockings instead, and 
help me arrange a pretty table.” 

‘*And we’ll have lots of fun,’ chimed in 
the already consoled children. And so 
they had. MARTHA SESSELBERG, 
Member Brazilian Commission to World’s Fair. 





HUMOROUS. 


‘*The pleasantest way to take cod-liver 
oil,” says an old gourmand, ‘‘is to fatren 
pigeons with it, and then eat the pigeons.” 


Well Disguised. ‘‘How do you like her 
rendering of your song, Professor!” 
‘Himmel! Vas dot my song? I did not 
know him.”—N. Y. Lifes 


Writing a letter is, to many people, an 
irksome task; but it isn’t half so irksome 
as it is to hear a lawyer reading your 
letter about five years afterwards in open 
court. 


Two Friends Meet. First Friend—Oh 
—er—Jarvis, would poe mind pretending 
to pick a quarrel with me, and just giving 
me a push, you know? I want to test the 
pluck of this big dog of mine.— Tit- Bits. 


One of the Georgia campaign orators is 
reported as saying that when the new 
party gets into power the railroads won’t 
beinit. ‘*The time is coming,” said he, 
‘‘when a poor man can stick a postage 
stamp on a mule, and ship it from Georgia 
to Texas!""—Atlanta Constitution. 





Irate Father—The idea of a son of mine. 


disgracing me by being arrested for 
drunkenness and disorderly conduct! 
What did the judge say to you? Penitent 
Son—Why—er—he appeared to know you. 
He said, ‘Well, one can’t blame the boy 
80 much ; he’s a chip of the old block.” 
And he let me off with a reprimand. 


Hicks—But why do you think Smiler is 
a demagogue? 

Wicks—I saw the fellow saying pleas- 
ant things to a girl baby, the other day. 
Why should he do that if he wasn’t think- 
ing that by the time that baby grew up 
the suffrage might be extended to women, 
and then, don’t you see, he might get that 
girl's vote?” 


In a composition upon ‘*Education,” a 
boy once wrote: ‘‘Education is going to 
school, which is being marked every day 
and examined on paper,and then promoted 
and if you are a girl you graduate and 
have flowers, but if you are a boy you 
don’t have flowers; you only go to col- 
lege.” A somewhat unique, deplorable, 
but comprehensive definition !—Journal of 
Education. 








YOU CANNOT MAKE A SILK PURSE 
FROM A 80OW’S EAR. 


Nor can you make hot forged and ham- 
mer-pointed nails by the cold rolling and 
shearing process. 

Look at your horse nails. If they show 
the marks of the shears on the edges near 
the point avoid them ; they are cold rolled 
and sheared. 

The Putnam nail is the only hot forged 
and hammer-pointed nail made by ma- 
chinery in existence. It is drawn from 
the best Swedish iron rods at a welding 
heat by the action of hammers alone, pol- 





ished by the water proecss, and hammer- | 
pointed, thus following the old hand pro- 


cess. 


secured, and a tougher, better nail re- 
sults. ‘There are no shear marks on its 
edges, for it is not sheared, but hammer- 
pointed. 

At a quarter of a pound to shoe a horse 
its use costs but one cent more on each 
horse shod. 

Insist on its use, and pay that one cent. 


—— 


Thus a perfect oneness of the metal is 


To gain strength—Hood’s Sarsaparilla. | 


For steady nerves—Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
For pure blood—Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 








000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESSSDAYLIGHT 


or! LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 

OMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
me. work “ In His Name"’ in the — Vi ?.;-— of New 
York. By Mre. HELEN CAM L. Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman “Abbott D.D. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 illustra- 
45th thowand. | 


tions from flash-light Photographs o, reall ife. 

ag book ever publi: gente Wanted.— 
both Men and omen, We Give eee Extra 
. oo. no — a 


WORTH iG ONS MAGA NE 


Trim of good ae hey a ee 

he Brig! ny Purest. Best Cheapest oo 

wermore. Helen Campbell, Rev ys Francis E. ont" ni 
scores of others write for it. The best chance ever offered 
Lady Agents. Write for particulars now. ‘Address as above 










hands, injure the iron.and burn re 
The Rising Sun Stove Polish is "Brilliant, Odor- 

less, Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin or 

glass package with every purchase, 















EDUCATIONAL. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE btw 


ze Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Offers graduate and undergraduate courses in 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, 
Anglo. Saxon, French, Ola French, Italian, = 
ish, German, including Gothic and Old igh 
German, Celtic, Hebrew, History, Political Science, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Philosophy, 
Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s ope com.- 
lete. Kellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, 
english, German and Teutonic Philology, Romance, 
Languages, Mathematics, History, Chemistry, and 
Biology. A fourth Hall of Residence will, it is 
hoped, be opened in the autumn, and will accom- 
modate all »pplicants for admission. For Program 
address as abuve. 








WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES Dz GARMO. Ph. D., President. 


Special Sale 


OF ARTISTIC 


WALL 
PAPERS. 


WE SHALL SELL AT COST FOR SIXTY DAYS 
All goods left over from last season. 
We are constantly receiving NEW GOODS from the 
best manufacturers, which we geqvantes to selllower 
than any cther house in New England. 


T. F. SWAN, 


12 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
bext Door to Washington Street. 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containing 
the ae written by her under government 
auspices, and accompanied by notes concerning 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 

. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D.C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 
book is not yet out. 


UNITY, 


Freedom, fellowship, and character 














in religion. 





A Journal of Natural and Rational 
Religion. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


Sixteen quarto pages each week, 
including a liberal sermon or lecture, 
a review of current events and re- 
ligious and_ sociological literature, 
and a number of timely editorial and 
contributed articles. 


EDITED 
by JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
assisted by a corps of able workers 
in the field of religion and of ethics. 


PUBLISHED 
Unity Publishing Company 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Publishers of 


Liberal Literature. 








THIS IS THE 


ROUNDED RIB 
ON HOLDING EDGES 


{of Fastener of Warren 
~ Hose Supporter — the 
reason why it can- / 
not cut the stock- 
ing, all other 
supporters £ 
must 












less imita- 
tions, sure 
to cut the 
stocking. 


stam on 
end of fastener. 


| SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








BOOKS OF INTEREST 
READERS OF THE JOURNAL. 


LIFE OF RAUCH, THE SCULPTOR 

By Epxan D. Cuexey. With portrait and half-tone 
illustrations of the sculptor’s principal works. 
Cloth, $3.00. 





Mrs. Cheney has succeeced in mak boo! 
exceedingly readable, and free from RF 
that makes Up & great part of so many b: ies. 


This volume is not only an account of ti 
works of the sculptor, but a fay of ae pt, 
‘on TY 


| politically and artistically.— Bost 


FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CON- 
TRABANDS 


By Evizasets Hype Botume. Cloth, $1.25. 
Patient, intelligent, and thorough 
author gives in this book the results ar Po 4 W = 
years’ work among the colored people of the South, 
and her experience throws t light on the condi- 
tions of labor and social life that have caused anxiety 
> FA Ty -] gees, No 0 ne anxious for the 
of the Am 
to neglect her testimony. oe ae oe ee 


SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO 
REVELATION 


By Rev. F. M.Spracug. Cloth, $1.75. 

“This is, on the whole, the ablest and most co 
hensive indictment of our present system of business 
that has yet appeared. It is a summary not only of 
the literature of discontent. 3 what is better, 
of the literature of Christian hope! fulness that can 
satisfied with nothing less than a a radical change in 
jd we _ipyneds which have hitherto dominat the 


QUABBIN 
The story of asmalltown. With Outlooks upon Puri 
tan Life. By Francis H. Unperwoop, LL.D. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 
The poet, T. B. Aldrich, writes : 
“I quite envy the man ute has not read pattie, 
for he has an unusual one ure in front of h 
he may well envy me, for I ave read it ba, ‘ad it''s isa 
charming book. 
THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY caw 


With Practical Illust hk lly adapted to 
Women's Organizations. By "HARRaerTs R. SHat- 
TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class. Cloth, 
75 cents. 

This es. although intended for all students, is 
especiall, for the use of women, in their 
clubs, un oka or any Organization where it is La 
tant to conduct meetings. The a is made 
elemen and simple as 
the minute details of 
mentng motions, of voting, etc., ete. 
knowledge of the peinetptes, rules aad peaction’ of 
parliamentary law 

The Woman's Manual of Parliamentary Law has 
been adopted as the authority in the conduct of 
meetings by the following organizations, among 
others: 
ante! General Federation of Women’s Clubs (Na 

The Federal Suffrage Association (National). 

The Maine State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The Illinois Women’s Press Association. 

The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Assoctation. 

The Cook County (Ill.) Woman Suffrage Association. 

The Spokane (Wash.) Sorosis. 
wit? Women’s Wheel and Athletic Club, of Buffalo, 








The Conversational Club, of Waterbury, and Th- 
Athena, of Meriden, Conn. 
The Boston Political Class. 


The Friday Club, and The Woman Suffrage League 
of Everett, y Oy ” “ nies : : 


The Old and New, of Malden, Mass. 

The Cantabrigia, of Cambridge, Mass. 
The Melrose Women’s Club. 

The Young Women’s Club, of Lynn, Mase. 


Any of the above sent by mail upon receipt 
of price. Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET, BOSTON 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


At Canton Junction, 





Mass. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabries 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS, 


Making them the most elastic of all Textile 
Fabrics, and are for the following uses: 


MATTRESSES AND PILLOWS, 
MATTRESS PADS, 
FILLING FOR CUSHIONS, 


All of the above taking the place of the best 
curled horse hair, also, the well known 


STAIR PADS, AND TABLE 
PADDING. 


Order through your Dry Goods and Furniture 
ealer. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently located to the b centre of 
any first-class hotel In the city. Accessible by horse 
cars from all railway stati and s6 landing: 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 














BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56and61 East 1ith ee 3 doorsfrom B’dway 





tan t board at reasonable price. 
Bt ent - lar, —_ retail stores ane places of 
musement. Address Mrs. E. NORTO 





The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 


Price 50 cents. Sample copy free 
18 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, JULY 8, 18938. 














Letters containing remittances and velating to 
the business of the paper must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order or Express Co.’s yey A Order, may be sent 
atour risk. Money sent in letters not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

The paper will continue to be sent to subscribers 
until explicit orders to the contrary are received at 
this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2, Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the st-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








WOMAN’S JOURNAL INDEX. 


The Index of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
for 1892 is now ready, and will be sent on 
application. We can also send the Index 
from 1878 to the present year to those 
who bind their JOURNALS. 

——_- —_+oou- ---—— 


HONOR TO THE LIBERATOR. 


Newburyport, the birthplace of William 
Lloyd Garrison, has honored itself by 
erecting a statue in his memory. The 
Fourth of July was appropriately chosen 
for the unveiling. A great concourse of 
citizens and distinguished strangers cele- 
brated the event with enthusiasm. 

Newburyport was in gala attire for the 
event, and it was the gayest Fourth of 
July that the old town has known in 
many years. Thousands of visitors 
thronged the streets, business blocks and 
private residences were generally adorned 
with patriotic bunting, and the Garrison 
landmarks were specially marked—such 
as the old house in which he was born, 


and the Newburyport Herald office, | 


where he first learned the art of printing. 
It was a great day for the colored people 
of Massachusetts, too, and they came into 
the city by hundreds from all the eastern 
part of the Commonwealth, their lodges 
and various societies forming a principal 
part of the long parade which preceded 
the dedication exercises in Brown’s 
Square, the site of the statue. Mayor 
Gurney presided, and on the platform 
near him were seated Hon. F. T. Green- 
halge, the orator of the day, W. L. Garri- 
son, Jr., Congressman Cogswell, Senators 
Shaw and Dame, Parker Pillsbury, aged 
85, Garrison’s old friend and co-agi'ator, 
almost the sole survivor of that famous 
group of reformers, which included Phil- 
lips, Whittier, Emerson, Burleigh, etc. Be- 
sides these there was a large representa- 
tion of city officials and other local nota- 
bles. 

Rev. J. W. Dodge invoked the divine 
blessing. E.C. Adams, principal of the 
high school, read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. A quartette sang Kellor’s 
American hymn. Rev. S. C. Beave, after 
Mayor Gurney had announced with regret 
the absence of Mr. Swasey, in behalf of 
the donor, in a few well chosen words of 
eulogy, presented the statue to the city. 
As he closed, little Miss Bessie Davis 
pulled the cord which loosened the Stars 
and Stripes. Then the crowd burst into 
applause and the band played ‘‘America.” 
Mr. Gurney, in behalf of the city, accepted 
the gift, saying that in so doing New- 
buryport honored three of her citizens— 
Garrison, Swasey, and French, the sculp- 
tor. 

Hon. F. T. Greenhalge, as the orator of 
the occasion, was greeted with enthusi- 
asm. He spoke with polished eloquence 
and graceful diction, and was frequently 
interrupted by applause. The ceremonies 
closed with the reading by Miss Ruth 
Woodwell of Whittier’s poem on Garrison. 

A collation was served in the city hall 
at the conclusion of the unveiling cere- 
monies. Mayor Gurney presided. W.L. 
Garrison, Jr., spoke feelingly. He said: 

It is pleasant for me to be here on this 
occasion, in my father’s native town, 
which once misunderstood and misjudged 
him, but which now offers the monu- 
mental atonement usually paid by pos- 
terity to the prophets and martyrs. I 
know how sincere was his affection for 
this beautiful city, and how gratified he 
would be to see the demonstration of 
remembrance which marks this Indepen- 
dence Day. The grveveme gift of Mr. 
Swasey and the civic regard which the 
statue you rear to-day implies, admit of 
grateful recognition only. Memory inevi- 
tably invests the illustrious dead with a 

sonality fmpossible to reproduce in 
Geese or marble. Genius itself too often 
fails to recreate the living presence, and 
therefore in plastic art we are accustomed 
to look less for the literal form and feat- 
ures than a suggestion of what constituted 
the greatness of the person celebrated. 


Suffice it that the artist has wrought with | 


conscientious love and care. The lesson 
of this statue will not be missed. The 
Newburyport boy whose love of liberty 
and justice made him forget himself in 
pity for his brother in bonds, and whose 
voice and = awoke a guilty nation and 
helped to @ race, will still speak of 
duty and self-denial. If bronze tips could 
, would not their utterance be of 
future and not of the past? Their 
adjuration to us would be not to overlook 


the reforms or reformers of the present, 


es in glories achieved the men 
and women who suffer for unpopular 
truth to-day. Alas! for most of them, 
statues and eulogies will be of small avail 
after the waves of disappointment and 

ular disapproval have engulfed them. 

0 shall express the pathos inseparable 
|from the contemplation of costly post 
mortem memorials to men who suffered 
in their lives from poverty and neglect? 
May the gift of our friend act as an in- 
spiration to the people, a warning against 
such a desecration of justice as the things 
its famous original once denounced as 
enough to make every statue leap from 


of the dead 

Mr. Garrison read one of his father’s 
sonnets, and joined in the general regret 
at the absence of Mr. Swasey. 

Parker Pillsbury rendered a stirring 
tribute to his old friend, declaring the 
monument itself the best orator of the 
occasion, and thanking the generous donor 
for the public spirit and appreciation of 
great services which were shown by his 
act. Congressman Cogswell and Hon. F. 
T. Greenhalge also spoke briefly. L.s. 


—__~+o+—____—_ 
THE DUTY OF JULY. 


Municipal woman suffrage can be ex- 
tended to women only by State Legisla- 
tures. Members of those Legislatures 
will be chosen next fall. During the 
present month, in- every representative 
and senatorial district of Massachusetts 
and many other States, the political man- 
agers of both parties will quietly make 
their arrangements for nominations. 
When the party caucuses meet early next 
fall, the choice of candidates to be nomi- 
nated will usually have been already 
agreed upon. The primary meetings, so- 
called, are no longer primaries, but mere 
| ratifications of arrangements previously 
made. 

Now is the time for suffragists to work. 
Call at once upon the leading men of your 
district, Republicans and Democrats. 
Urge them to nominate suffragists. Find 
out who are talked of as probable candi- 
dates. Visit them, and ascertain whether, 
if chosen, they will support a municipal 
woman suffrage bill. 

A little judicious effort expended at 
once in the proper quarters will, in a 
majority of cases, secure the cooperation 
of Senators and Representatives soon to 
be elected. « Whenever enough of this 
preliminary work is wisely and faithfully 
done throughout any State, our cause will 
be carried. H. B. B. 
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NOW FOR MISS CARROLL! 


A late article in the JOURNAL, calling 
for help for our country’s noble and aged 
benefactress, Miss Anna Ella Carroll, now 
in her 78th year, has called forth warm 
expressions of sympathy and interest. A 
generous lady of New York sends a prom- 
ise of $100 per annum, if four others will 
make a similar contribution. 

This is practical and to the point. 
Where are the other four kind ladies who 
will immortalize themselves by this ex- 
pression of gratitude to one to whom the 
whole nation owes an incalculable debt? 
Let us secure at once this admirable offer. 

A brave commander of an army Post 
also sends in a token, saying that the 
treatment Miss Carroll has received ‘‘leads 
him almost to regret that he spent three 
of the best years of his life fighting for 
such an ungrateful country.” 

Here now is a chance to brighten the 
closing years of this noble woman’s life 
by a much needed token of love and grati- 
tude. Do not let it be neglected. Strike 
while the iron is hot. Ladies, send in your 
names to the JOURNAL office without 


delay, and let us complete the work. 
8. E. B. 











—_ +o 
COMERS AND GOERS. 


Among the droppers-in this week were 
| Mrs. L. M. Titus and her daughter, of 
| Natick, and Mrs. Whittemore, of Cam- 
| bridge. Miss Frances H. Turner, the 
well-known and able teacher, told us that 
'the reading of selections from Curtis’ 
| ‘Fair Play for Women” by one of her 
| scholars on graduation day evoked most 
cordial applause. Our good friend Mr. 
| Carter, wearing his eighty-two years 
| “lightly as a flower,” recounted his.de- 
lightful experiences at the World’s Fair 
and beyond. Mrs. Caroline A. Kennard, 
for once on no ameliorative work in- 
tent, had also been enjoying the World’s 
Fair. Boys and girls came to learn the 
way to that paradise for young and old, 
the camp of the Shaybacks at Lake Mem- 
phremagog, where our junior editor, gladly 
laying down her pen, has now pitched 
her tent for the summer. Mrs. A. H. 
Christensen, the transplanted South Caro- 
linian, whose progressive soul takes so 
kindly to New England, came with her 
husband. Miss Dame, the scholarly niece 
of a distinguished aunt, Prof. Maria 
Mitchell, looked pleasantly in upon us. 
Miss Ellen Stone, of Lexington, came on 
her way to vacation, and Miss Sarah South- 
wick,worthy representative of her historic 








its pedestal and to hasten the resurrection | 8€rmon, 








name. Mrs. Alta Starr Cressey, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., was here with her bright- 
faced boy. Mrs. Abby E. Davis, her 
usual energy nowise weakened by hot 
weather, considered feasible means of 
holding meetings in Berkshire County, 
and a daughter of the late John L. Whit- 
ing came, recalling her father’s kindly 





face, once so welcome. c.Ww 
~~, 





our foremost colleges will before, many | formed by the care of an invalid and 


years are gone, show no trace of sex dis- 
crimination. 
—_——_—_~+o2—_____—- 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT IN COLORADO. 


LOVELAND, COL., JUNE 30, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 
Days, weeks, and months ‘‘circle away,” 


| labor and care keeps me from the coveted 
task of writing an occasional letter to the | tion on May 1, the women turned out in 
JOURNAL. So I find the only way is to large numbers and elected a temperance 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 
Rev. Ada C. Bowles delivered her first 


Church at Pomona, Cal., on June 4. 


The Church of Our Father (Liberal), 
St. Paul, Minn., has prospered so well 


Be of good cheer, O army of marching 








| 





aged 


| mother, and by household duties far 


beyond my strength, I am not abreast 
myself, but can only have glimpses of the 


marching hosts and flying banners, and 
hear at times the lofty music of the ad- 
vance. However, this little eddy includes 
some share in local affairs, such as con- 
ducting from my own house a ‘*Women’s 


| and still the never ending round of daily | Codperative Exchange” and going to vote 


in “school meetin’.” At the school elec- 


as pastor of the Universalist stop in the midst of everything, seize | candidate, Mr. R. S.Cox,—his only oppo- 
| pencil and paper, and scribble off a mes- | nent being Dr. Sutherland, who keeps a 
sage. 
| 


drug store, one of the drugs predominat- 
ing, supposed to have been, in the past at 


during the six months’ pastorate of Rev. women, for Colorado, too, is in the'ranks ! } least, the cup that inebriates—354 votes 


Mrs. Wilkes, that she has been requested | 
to continue in charge. 

Rev. Cora 8S. Cochrane, pastor of the | 
Unitarian Church at Ellsworth, Me., 
addressed the annual meeting of the 
Maine Unitarian Conference, held last 
month. Her subject was ‘*The Church 
We Need.” Mrs. Cochrane preached the 
annual memorial sermon at Ellsworth, 
this year, and on Monday Miss Margaret 
C. Hunter, of Cherryfield, delivered the 
oration of the day. On both occasions 
the Wm. H. H. Rice Post, G. A. R., was 
out in force. Mrs. Cochrane preached a 
strong, practical sermon from the text: 
**Be strong, and quit yourselves like men.’ 
There was nothing of the ‘spread eagle” 
in it, but it was of the kind that makes 
better men and better citizens of us. The 
Ellsworth Citizen reports it and speaks 
highly of it. Mrs. Cochrane is to preach 
in Chicago one Sunday in September. 

Miss Marion Murdock, pastor-elect of 
the Unitarian church at Cleveland, Ohio, 
read, at the recent annual meeting of the 
Foreign and British Unitarian Association, 
a paper on ‘‘Women’s Work in the 
Churches.” In a discussion which fol- 
lowed, Miss Florence Buck said she be- 
lieved there was a growing appreciation 
of women’s work in England, as shown 
by a previous speaker. In America it 
was not a question whether women should 


enter the ministry ; they are there. 
F. M. A. 


+o 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


A valuable educational opportunity 
has been gained for girls in  Phil- 
adelphia during the past year. A year 
ago the city, which has long had a good 
High School for boys, had no public 
school in which girls could be prepared 
for college. But an extension of the 
Girls’ Normal School became necessary, 
and through the enlightened action of 
the Board of Education and the Superin- 
tendent of City Schools, Dr. Edward 
Brooks, a High School for girls has been 
established. The trustees of Bryn Mawr 
College have shown their sympathy with 
this movement by creating four scholar- 
ships, open to graduates of this High 
School, all of whose preparation for ad- 
mission to college shall have been gained 
in the public schools. These scholarships 
will furnish free tuition, and will be sub- 
ject to renewal for four years until grad- 
uation, if the students holding them shall 
have proved worthy of the privilege. 


The board of trustees of Goddard Sem- 
inary, Barre, Vt., have elected Miss Lucy 
Calef, of Washington, to fill a vacancy on 
the board. 


English educators have passed a rare 
compliment on women by sending a com- 
mission of five women to the United 
States for the purpose of examining 
American public education, to ascertain 
if any of its features can be advantag- 
eously adopted in England, or can be in- 
corporated in a new school bill which is 
in course of preparation. The ladies are 
now here in the prosecution of their im- 
portant duties. 


The St. Louis school board must be run 
by old bachelors. They have recently dis- 
missed every married woman teacher. 
They evidently think that as soon as a 
woman is married she either loses her 
mind, or is incapacitated for the govern- 
ment of children. The Chicago JInter- 
Ocean says: 

St. Louis should imitate some other 
cities, and put afew brainy, clear-headed 
women on the school board in place of 
her bald-headed bachelors. 

The Springfield (Mass.) Republican re- 
marks: 

The news comes from St. Paul, Minn., 
that the women teachers in the public 
schools there are paid the same wages as 
men, where the work performed is prac- 
tically the same. ‘This is as singular as it 
is a just performance. F. M. A. 

oaidiiiiaenwee 


The Boston Globe is of the opinion that 
the days of college annexes for women 
are numbered. It says: 

Women will not always be on the 
‘‘annex”’ plane in higher education. In 
time they will sit in classrooms with the 
men, attend the same lectures, enjoy the 
same library and reading rooms, and be 
in every proper sense ‘fellow students.” 
Every year of the ‘‘annex” experiment 








indicates more plainly that education in 


The municipal vote, or half loaf, was not 
relished by Colorado men and women, and 
the full ballot will be offered the ‘‘voters”’ 
next November. 


were cast (our highest school vote), 148 
of which were by women. Mr. Cox’s 
majority was thirty. 

Fort Collins re-elected Mrs. Akin on the 


‘To the hopeful everything points to the school board. 


sure, if slow, triumph of justice, and to | 
the adoption of the amendment by an over- 


whelming vote. 
learned that power once seated, no matter 
how unjustly, gives way but inch by inch 
to the demands of a subject class, however 
unlawfully subject. 

One thing is certain, however. Suf- 
frage sentiment has grown much of late, 
and seldom have we a public meeting 
here that is not more or less tinged with 
the spirit looking toward woman’s en- 
franchisement. At our Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes women take part, and in reading 
their papers usually manage to mention 
the ballot. If not, the very fact that they 
are there and there to stay, among voters 
and debaters for public welfare, presents 
an object-lesson which forces conviction 
on the unthinking. Besides, at our this 
spring’s Institute, the last evening was 
devoted to an able address by Rev. J. A. 
Ferguson, pastor of the United Presbyter- 
ian Church of Loveland, on what was 
called on the programme ‘‘Universal Suf- 
frage,” but which was simply a splendid 
argument, mostly from the Bible stand- 
point, for equal “dominion” for women 
and men over all things. 

The address was very well received, 
and the applause showed a general ap- 
proval of the principle, at least among 
the several hundred people present in the 
Opera House. Remarks from the opposi- 
tion were called for, but none were offered, 
probably because the educated and logical 
speaker had stolen all the ‘*thunder,”’ as 
the men say, of the opposition, by taking 
up all the popular objections one by one, 
demonstrating their fallacy and placing 
them among past superstitions. 

We have a sweet girl here in the post 
office, who divides hours with her father, 
S. J. Krouskop, the postmaster. She does 
her work well. The Loveland mail is 
somewhat larger, by the way, than it was 
during the seven years that your present 
writer handled it for the people of “Big 
Thompson,” as it was called before ever 
Loveland was, though the mountains 
were. Long’s Peak, so shining white this 
sunny morning, and his sturdy compeer, 
Mt. Storm, a glistening field of uplifted 
snow, then looked down on a few strag- 
gling ranches in his valley and a few stiug- 
gling pioneers, whose mail was carried 
from Denver on horse-back, sometimes at 
the risk of life,through swollen, unbridged 
streams. On one occasion at least I re- 
member it, tied up in a red cotton hand- 
kerchief. The post-office was in the sit- 
ting-room, and every mail time brought 
an impromptu ‘‘sociable” of the waiting 
settlers seated about the apartment while 
the mail was distributed. Now we put 
on city airs, and have various ‘‘windows” 
where girl faces appear to wait on a fast- 
increasing public. 

I met a woman friend the other day on 
the street, who offered me some mining 
stock at ten dollars per share, not for 
want of faith, but for want of funds. I 
was obliged to let the opportunity pass. 
If there is any gambling excusable it is 
found in ‘‘investments” in the earth to be 
developed by labor; there no one is 
wronged if you win. 

I have just read the inspiring letter of 
Mrs. Virginia D. Young in the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL of May 6, describing her work 
in South Carolina. My “‘best curtsey” 
to you, sister! and may your shadow and 
the shadow of ‘‘the likes of you” keep 
lengthening, until the sun shall set on 
human wrong to rise on a better to-mor- 
row of enfranchised women, purified and 
enlightened men, and loving, free and 
happy children born of the better condi- 
tions that to-morrow will bring. 

And oh, the World’s Fair! What will 
it not do for women? With the con- 
gresses, the conferences, and the consulta- 
tions of the representative women of all 
nations, a flood of light andjlove and hope 
(and dress-liberty) will come, which will 
usher in the ‘‘Woman’s Century.” I hope 
Colorado will be well represented. We 
have those who are abreast of the times, 
and who, knowing what they want, de- 
mand all for the future. 

Shut in as I am in alittle domestic eddy 








Berthoud re-elected Mrs. Dudley. 
Mrs. E. M. Johnson, president of the 


But alas! we have | Loveland school board (we have but three 


on each district board in this State), is 
serving her second term of three years, 
and was on hand with her two coadjutors, 
both excellent business and temperance 
men, to receive and count the votes. Mrs. 
Johnson makes an excellent officer, as 
she is intelligent,careful and conservative, 
besides having excellent judgment. 

I see by the papers that our old friend, 
many times an officer in every good organ- 
ization, was elected on a school board in 
Denver. I refer to that ardent, pleasant 
worker, Mrs. Jane T. Hanna, or, as the 
papers will have it, Mrs. John R. Hanna. 
How some editors cling to the fashion of 
naming a woman as an adjunct or ‘‘annex”’ 
of some man! ALBINA L. WASHBURN. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, JULY 5, 1893. 
Edtiors Woman's Journal: 

Beside me, as I write, lies a book in 
dainty binding. The frontispiece is the 
likeness of a beautiful woman with deep, 
earnest eyes. The title of the work is 
‘*‘What One Woman Thinks,” by Haryot 
Holt Cahoon, edited by Cynthia M. West- 
over. (Tait, Sons & Co., publishers.) It 
is made up of the short essays which 
Mrs. Cahoon has, from time to time, con- 
tributed to the Recorder as part of her 
editorial work on that paper. Not every 
day, but many times a week have these 
sketches appeared. ‘They have attracte 
much attention, and given their authe 
an established literary reputation. Tt 
are on all sorts of subjects—the curr 
events of the day as they have caught 
writer’s attention, or, perhaps, ¢ 
event in her own life. Many of ‘ 
have been reprinted. One of them, ‘ 
shall I say to Peggy?” was, I ‘ , 
quoted some time ago in the JoURNA e 
titles are suggestive of the treat in sture 
for one who looks into the pages. ‘*Cook- 
ing and Servants,” ‘‘Love in a Cottage,” 
“The Domestic Hunting Ground,” “A 
Boy,” ‘Men, Women, and Laws,” ‘*Pairs 
and Snuffers,” ‘‘Woman’s Pet Virtue,” 
‘“*A Seven-leaf Clover,” etc. There are a 
great variety of themes, all treated with 
the same grace and brilliancy. 

Want of space will forbid the quotation 
of more than a few fragments from the 
tempting material before me. The essay 
on cooking begins with a few sentences 
from Ruskin, in which he idealizes the 
homely art, and then Mrs. Cahoon adds: 


Ask a woman what cooking means. It 
means the patience of Job, and the per- 
sistence of the Pilgrim Fathers. It means 
the endurance, the long-suffering, and the 
martyrdom of Joan of Are. It means the 
steaming and the stewing, the baking and 
the broiling, thrice daily, springs,summers, 
autumns and winters, year after year, dec- 
ade following decade. It means perspi- 
ration, and desperation, and resignation. 
It means a crown and a harp and a clear 
title to an estate in Heaven. From her 
judgment and reason she must evolve 
triumphs that depend on salt, and pepper, 
and sugar, and herbs. She must know 
how soon, and how long, and how often, 
and how much. She must know quality, 
and quantity, and cost. She must serve 
the butcher, the baker, and the candle- 
stick maker. Then she must rise above it 
all, and be a lady—a loaf-giver. 


An exquisite little essay, describing a 
trunk containing a dead child’s small 
belongings, closes thus: 

Ah, you mothers, you mothers, with 
the choicest of Heaven’s jewels left to 
your protection, have a care lest only a 
few little treasures be left to comfort 
your aching heart, lest you, some day, 
own such a little trunk, whose cover is a 
bit of sod! 

In a witty essay entitled ‘Strikes,” 
which suggests that women should strike 
under various grievances, occurs this 
paragraph : 

All sin has been founded on the Fall, 
and Eve was responsible for it. For cen- 
turies it was a crime to be a woman at 
all, and girl babies were tossed to the 
crocodiles. Ihe world has harped on the 
Fall until the daughters of Eve have 
grown weary. From the time human 
beings cumber this planet till they close 
their career, the story is the same. When, 
black-robed and weeping, they gather 
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about the tomb of tho y love, as the 
casket is lowered to gio bed, again 
comes the taunt, ‘*M at is born of 
woman is few of days, and full of trouble.” 

It will be of interest to the many read- 
ers of this volume to know something of 
Mrs. Cahoon’s career. A Michigan girl by 
birth, she married early, and went with 
her husband to live in Little Rock, 
Arkansas. During her residence there 


she was a regular contributor to the | 


Woman's Chronicle, the clever little paper 
which owed its existence to the energies 
and self-sacritice of Miss Kate Cunning- 
ham. Three years ago Mr. and Mrs. 
Cahoon, with their two young sons, made 
this city their home, and our author soon 
made an essay in journalism. Her marked 
talents at once attracted attention, and 
she became a regular contributor to the 
Recorder, rising step by step in her duties 
until she reached the position she now 
holds, that of editor of the woman’s 
department of this great journal. It is 
needless to add that, under her influence, 
and that of Mr. James W. Clarke, that 
paper strongly favors woman suffrage. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

141 East 44th St. 
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COLLEGE GIRLS. 


Miss Lillie Hench, the newly-elected 
leader of the Vassar College Glee Club, 
is planning to compile during the summer 
a Vassar song book, which shall contain 
those songs which are distinctively Vassar, 
as well as some other familiar college 
songs. 


The story of ‘“‘Wellesley Float °93” is 
charmingly told in Harper’s Bazar of July 
1, by Grace Weld Soper, who says in 
conclusion : 

If light hearts make quick brains, as 
most are apt to believe, the exercises and 
the joyful songs of Wellesley Float should 
result in better work in the classes; but 
scientists are not satistied with a general 
supposition. The measyrements which 
Miss Wood takes from month to month 
prove that by the work on the lake taken 
under scientific directions the vital organs 
are strengthened, the girth of the chest is 
larger, and the strength of the back is 
improved. The effect of rowing upon the 
scholarship has not yet been tested by 
statistics, but it is noticed that some of 
the brightest girls in the classes are to be 
found in the crews. In the Sophomore 
boat are to be seen one of the most bril- 
liant mathematicians, a leader in the 
Shakespeare Society, and girls who are 
noted for excellence in general scholar- 
ship. The claim of the enthusiastic ama- 
teur oarsman that ‘trowing seems to 
be the most favorable exercise for a 
high development of mind and body” may 
be proved at Wellesley. 

The article is finely illustrated with 
views on Lake Waban. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


SETH HUNT. 

A life-long worker for woman suffrage, 
Seth Hunt, for nearly a half-century in 
the treasury department of the Connecti- 
cut River Railroad, for thirty-five years 
its treasurer, and for thirty years clerk of 
the corporation, died in Springfield, Mass., 
on Tuesday, July 4, aged seventy-nine 
years. 

He had such early education as could 
be obtained at the common schools in 
Northampton, with occasional terms at 
private schools. At the age of thirteen, 
in 1827, he was sent to Utica, N. Y., to 
enter as a clerk a drug store just estab- 
lished by his brother David. He was 
there for nine years, leaving to take a 
place as book-keeper in the Tompkins 
County Bank of Ithaca, N. Y. Subse- 
quently he went to Ann Arbor, Mich., 
where he was cashier of the Miller’s 
Bank. He returned home to be married. 
He was taken sick with a malignant west- 
ern fever, contracted in Michigan, and of 
which his mother and a younger sister 
died. In 1838 he married Juliet, daughter 
of Eliphalet Briggs, of Keene, N. H. 
After marriage, he went to central New 
York, and became a clerk in the bank of 
Auburn. Feeling the necessity of out- 
door employment, he returned to Massa- 
chusetts and boughta small farm at Deer- 
field, where he remained until 1841, when 
he moved to Northampton, and became a 
clerk in the office of register of deeds. A 
few years later, a railroad between North- 
ampton and Springfield was made, and on 
the opening of the road in 1845, Mr 
Hunt’s connection with it as the treas- 
urer’s clerk began, and from that day to 
the close of his life, only two years less 
than a half-century, he has been actively 
engaged in the duties of the office. For 
forty-eight years, saving only during his 
illness of last year, and his partial dis- 
ability of the last few months, the 
accounts of his office have been almost 
entirely in his own hand, and more ele- 
gant and exact penmanship cannot be 
found on the pages of any corporation 
books. It has often been said that his 
handwriting was as fine as copperplate, 
and nothing grieved him more, within the 
last year, than to realize that he could not 
Write with the same excellence. Up to 
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dividend list, and paid out every dividend 
that the company declared. He was 
chosen treasurer of the company in 1858. 

No officer in any corporation carried 
more loyalty to it, or gave more consci- 
entious work, than Mr. Hunt. At all 
times he put his duty to the company 
| above his own personal interest. He held 
| that it was not right for him as an officer 
of the company to take advantage of the 
| knowledge that his position gave him, to 
Some years ago, when the 





| profit by it. 
directors’ meetings were held in Boston, 
a gentleman connected with the company, 
who had reason to believe that a ten per 
cent. dividend—it had been paying eight 
—would be declared, and would increase 
the market value of the stock, asked Mr. 
Hunt to telegraph him if it was done. He 
replied, ‘*No; I will do no such thing.” 
He not only never profited himself by his 
position, but he never gave even his own 
family information of what was going on. 
He never used a postage stamp for his 
private correspondence from the com- 
pany’s drawer without putting back its 
equivalent. If any mistake was made in 
counting the company’s funds, where the 
balance was against him, he made the 
difference good. If there happened to be 
a surplus, he turned it over to the com- 
pany. Since he has been treasurer there 
has not been an hour in which, if his 
accounts had been examined, they would 
have been found incorrect. 


Mr. Hunt never attended school after he 
was thirteen, and yet few business men of 
to-day have so good an education. He 
was a good Latin scholar, and had a fair 
knowledge of French. His knowledge of 
English was remarkable. Dictionaries, 
encyclopzdias and books of reference were 
always at hand, and through life he made 
it a rule to look up the meaning and deri- 
vation of unfamiliar words. He had a 
thorough knowledge of the Scriptures, 
and could tell where any passage could 
be found, besides being able to quote the 
context. He was eminently a religious 
man, but he never pinned his faith on any 
single passage of the Bible, or on any be- 
lief that would not stand the test of inves- 
tigation. He was no dogmatist, and sel- 
dom imposed his own views upon others. 
He rarely entered upon discussions with 
those he met in business. When the free 
religious society at Florence was organ- 
ized, he became a member. He was one 
of the co-workers with Garrison, Wendell 
Phillips and others in the anti-slavery 
field. During that exciting struggle his 
modest home in Northampton was the 
stopping-place for those who were labor- 
ing for freedom. Among those he enter- 
tained were Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Parker Pillsbury, Frederick Douglass, 
Charles Lenox Remond, William Wells 
Brown, Stephen 8S. Foster and his wife, 
Abby Kelly Foster, Henry ©. Wright, 
Lucy Stone, Horace Greeley, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, George Thompson, the English 
abolitionist, Aaron M. Powell, Charles C. 
Burleigh, Theodore D. Weld, Sojourner 
Truth, John W. Hutchinson, of the Hutch- 
inson family, Rev. Samuel Longfellow, 
Sallie Holley and others. 


He was among the first to favor giving 
woman the right of suffrage, and some- 
times was impatient because others could 
not see as clearly as himself what he re- 
garded as a self-evident truth. In all ques- 
tions the moral and intellectual appealed 
to his sense of right, and he stood firmly 
by his convictions. He feared no unpop- 
ularity. He was opposed to the use of 
intoxicating liquors, and at the age of 
seventeen was a total abstainer, although 
at that time the use of liquors was com- 
mon. He left the drug store of his 
brother, partly because he was opposed 
to the sale of liquor, and would not en- 
gage in the business. In later years he 
became opposed to taking drugs as medi- 
cine and to the employment of physicians 
who gave “drug poisons.” About the 
time he was seventeen he attended lec- 
tures by Dr. Mussey, in which was advo- 
cated a vegetable diet, as indicated by the 
anatomical structure of man. After mar- 
riage he abstained from eating meat, and 
for fifty years never tasted it. From that 
time he enjoyed remarkably good health, 
and for fifty-four years he was never con- 
fined to his bed by sickness a day. In all 
his opinions he had the courage of a Spar- 
tan; in daily intercourse he had the gen- 
tleness of a woman. No man ever lived 
a purer life. Whatever promised to be 
useful and tended to lighten burdens, 
always attracted his attention. He hailed 
every new discovery as a harbinger of 
better conditions to man. He was an 
investigator in every field of human in- 
quiry. Years before the introduction of 
mowing-machines his mind was turned 
toward the invention of an implement. 
that would make labor less laborious in 
the hay-field, and his model of a mowing- 
machine was one of the first. He first 
suggested the building of the dyke, 
whereby an exposed part of the village of 
Northampton was saved from the ravages 


Mr. Hunt was the last survivor of the 
employees of the railroad in continuous 
service who began with him at its open- 
ing. His wife and four children survive 
him. His only living son, David, resides 
in Mexico, and is auditor of the Mexican 
National Railway. The eldest daughter 
is Mrs. Henry M. Burt; the second is the 
widow of Lieut. James M. Smith. The 
youngest is Mrs. Luther J. Warner, of 
Northampton. He leaves nine grandchil- 
dren and two great-grandchildren. 

H. B. B. 
aiccinon 

In the death of Mrs. P. HOLMEs DRAKE, 
of Indianapolis, Ind., the friends of equal 
rights for women lost a pioneer in that 
best of all causes. Her whole life was 
devoted to the enfranchisement of 
woman. Quietly, but steadily, she worked 
for its advancement in her western State. 
She it was who headed the list of women 
who in 1851 presented Robert Dale Owen 
with a service of silver as a slight recogni- 
tion of his successful efforts in the Indiana 
Legislature to secure independent prop- 
erty rights for married women and 
widows. The following beautiful lines 
are a tribute to her memory by Mrs. Sarah 
K. Bolton, herself one of Indiana's emi- 
nent women and the author of a book of 
poems, among which is the celebrated 
‘*Paddle Your Own Canoe.” 


GONE. 


Make room, O Silent Land! make room; for one 

Weary of wandering on the path of time 

Cometh to thee for rest—make room for her— 

A woman honored, loved, lamented sore, 

One who was gifted with far-reaching thought 

And true to her conceptions of the right. 

Genial and pitiful, yet brave and strong 

To meet the inevitable ills of life— 

Counting no sacrifice of self too great, 

That should enhance the sum of human good, 

Bind up a wounded heart, shield the oppressed, 

Or feed the hungry Lazarus at her gate. 

So was she in our midst, long years agone, 

When beauty crowned her brow, and, in her 
eyes, 

One read the prophecy of love and hope. 

As friends, we walked together, down the years 

Through sheen and shadow in life’s common 
paths— 

Dreaming of higher planes where broader lore— 
not love— 

Might, some day, solve the problem of the age. 

She sympathized with every human need. 

But most deplored the bondage that enthralled 

And dwarfed the hearts and minds of half our 
race. 

Yet, with prophetic vision, she discerned 

The far, faint scintillations of the dawn 

That brought the franchisement of womanhood, 

And sealed the consummation of her hope. 

With earnest words and fervid eloquence, 

She sought to speed the bright, auspicious day 

Wherein, the wives and mothers of our land— 

With broader knowledge and sublimer aims— 

Should mold, to love of purity and truth, 

The mind and morals of the coming man. 

Her hope was realized, the guerdon won. 

So, she was ready, when the angel came 

And crowned her with the blessedness of rest. 

Till we shall meet her, in the land that lies 

Beyond the ‘great divide,” we needs must say : 

‘Our life is better for the life she lived— 

Is richer for the legacy she left.’’ 

Indianapolis, Ind. Saran K. Bouton. 


—_——¢~——— 


Mrs. PHEBE EARLE GIBBONS, who died 
recently in Philadelphia, at the age of 72, 
was the daughter of Thomas Earle, one 
of the earliest and most pronounced anti- 
slavery men, who in 1840 was a candidate 
of the Liberty party for Vice-president of 
the United States; James G. Birney being 
the nominee for President. He was active 
in 1837 in calling together a convention 
to revise the Constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania, and it is claimed made the original 
draft of the new Constitution. He was 
editor of the Pennsylvanian; a forcible 
writer and an ardent worker. As if by 
inheritance, his views and his acts were 
followed by his daughter. The father of 
her husband, Dr. Joseph Gibbons, had also 
beenactive in anti-slavery movements. Dr. 
and Mrs. Gibbons resided at Bird-in-Hand, 
a village in the suburbs of Lancaster. 
Records of the family and of the work of 
its members had been preserved, but 
were destroyed on the approach of Gen- 
eral R. E. Lee’s army into Pennsylvania, 
for fear of their falling into the hands of 
the enemy. 

Mrs. Gibbons was an industrious writer, 
a student, a woman of varied accomplish- 
ments and a traveller. She was conversant 
with several modern languages, and 


ture. She contributed articles to news- | 
papers and periodicals, and her published 
works include *‘Pennsylvania Dutch,” in | 
which she describes the Amish, the | 
Dunkards, the Mennonites, etc., and | 
‘‘French and Belgians,” depicting char- 
acteristics of these nations. She was | 
interested in astronomy and natural | 
sciences, belonged to the Linnzan Society, | 
in Lancaster, and was interested in the | 
Society for Organizing Charity, in Phila- | 
delphia. She was an active member of 
the Hicksite Branch of the Society of 
Friends, and only a few weeks since she 
spoke at the yearly meeting. 
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The Christian Union, the religious and 
family weekly, of which Henry Ward 
Beecher was once editor, and whose editor- 
in-chief is now Mr. Beecher’s successor, 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott, appeared on July 
1 in a new dress and with a new name, 
The Outlook. In editorial announcement 








Within a short time he prepared every 


of epring floods. 





this paper says: 


especially well versed in English litera- | trates, and cited, as examples, the excel- 


Christian union is not an accomplished 
fact; the paper organized to promote it 
has something of its original mission to 
fulfil; but this is no longer its distinctive 
mission. The sentiment which in 1869 
was without a journal to interpret it has 
found many to speak for it in press and on 
platform. Christian union is best pro- 
moted, not by discussion of it, but by 
promoting every phase of practical trut 
and righteousness. 


In editorship, ownership, publisher, 
policy and character the paper will re- 
main unchanged. Mrs. Lillian W. Betts 
is editor of the Home Department, which 
‘recognizes fully the breadth of the in- 
terests and occupations of women in this 
distinctively woman’s age.” 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Novella Jewell Trott, the able 
editor of Daughters of America and a mem- 
ber of the N. E. Womn’s Press Associa- 
tion, has resumed professional duties after 
four weeks of sight-seeing at the Colum- 
bian Exposition. 

The statue of Queen Victoria, the work 
of Princess Beatrice, the youngest daugh- 
ter of the Queen, has been highly com- 
mended for its artistic merit. It was un- 
veiled by the Queen in person, June 28, 
in Kensington Gardens. 


In its current issue Outing gives the 
place of honor toa Boston member of the 
N. E.Women’s Press Association, her con- 
tribution being ‘‘A Summer Idyl.” This 
furnishes the subject for frontispiece and 
text-page illustrations in the finely pic- 
turesque style of Mr. Henry S. Watson. 
The poem is being widely copied by the 
weekly press. 


This week’s WOMAN’S JOURNAL con- 
tains an original story by Emma Harri- 
man, an Amazonian tale for young people, 
letters from Japan, Colorado, France, and 
New York, Senior Day at Wellesley, an 
appeal for Anna Ella Carroll, The Duty 
for July, Comers and Goers, Women in 
the Churches, College Girls, Obituaries of 
Seth Hunt, Mrs. Drake and Mrs. Gibbons, 
Notes and News, Gossip and Gleanings, 
the unveiling of the Garrison statue, anec- 
dotes of heroic Tennessee women, and 
varied news of what women are doing in 
this and other countries. 


The law passed at the last session of 
the Rhode Island Legislature makes the 
appointment of police matrons mandatory 
in all cities. The Massachusetts law is 
for cities of 30,000 inhabitants and up- 
wards, and that of New York for cities of 
25,000 inhabitants. It is thought that 
Rhode Island leads in this matter. Her 
law provides that ‘tno woman shall be 
appointed police matron unless recom- 
mended for such office by at least twenty 
women in good standing and residents in 
the city in which such appointment is 
made.” 


The Women’s Codperative Exchange, 
of Loveland, Colo., gave their second 
semi-annual dinner on June 10, under the 
trees, at the pleasant home of the man- 
ager, Mrs. Albina L. Washburn. There 
were twenty-four members, and each was 
asked to bring a friend. This Exchange 
Club is for utilizing everybody’s products 
—sewing, labor, music, the arts, the out- 
grown clothing for children, and every- 
thing needed in a family. No money is 
used. The books kept by the manager 
show all deposits, credits, and exchanges. 
The fee is fifty cents a year. 


A convention of State Superintendents 
of the Poor was held in Bath, N. Y., June 
21. Mrs. Josephine Lowell, of New York, 
a member of the State board of charities, 
read an interesting paper on the care of 
county children. Mrs. Lowell advocated 
the appointment in each county of an 
agent whose business it should be to look 
after the placing of orphan and poor chil- 
dren. She maintained that this work can 
be much better done in this way than by 
| the county superintendent or the magis- 





lent work done in Erie and Richmond 
Counties. She also advised that an effort 
be made as far as possible to place these 
children in good families instead of in 
asylums, either by adoption or by the 
payment of a weekly allowance. A gen- 
eral discussion followed, nearly all agree- 
ing with Mrs. Lowell. In the afternoon 
Dr. Adele Gleason, of Elmira, spoke of 
the laxity of New York laws with refer- 
ence to the fathers of illegitimate chil- 
dren, many of the latter, in consequence, 
becoming a public burden. Practically, by 
New York law, the mother alone is legally 
responsible for their support. In Penn- 
sylvania both parents are held equally 
responsible. Asa result there is an influx 
of male criminals from that State into 
New York for protection, on account of 
this difference in the laws. Messrs. 
Johnson, Letchworth, Pierce and others 
spoke in favor of a legal change, and Mr. 
Edsall moved that it is the sense of this 
convention that a law of this kind be 


AMUSEMENTS. 


THEATRE. 


Mr. J. A. CRABTREE, . Manager. 
Mr. F. E. PIPER, Business Manage . 








PARK 


Evenings at 8. 





Saturday Matinee at 2. 


WEEK COMMENCING JULY 10, 


“The Golden Wedding.” 


NEW SONGS. NEW DANCES. 
STAR CAST: 


Jennie Yeamans, Dan Daly, Andrew Mack, the Five 
Barrison Sisters, and all the Old Favorites. 


THIS WEEK—SPECIAL FEATURE: 


SAMPSON, the Strongest Man on Earth. 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON +++. soe Manage’, 


Week commencing July 10. 
THE ORIGINAL 
BARTHOLOMEW’S 


24 Educated Horses. 24 


Best Seats, %) and 75 cents. Children Half Price. 
Matinee Saturday at 2. 


THE E.G, HALL CLEANSING CO. 


Cottage Farm, Boston. 
Established 1882. 











Telephone 241-2, Brookline. 





Steam Carpet Cleaning, 
Naptha Cleansing, 
Dry Cleansing, 
Upholstering. 


Carpets taken up, cleaned and laid, the same 
day, if desired. Price List oN APPLICATION. 


Boston & Portsmouth Steamship Co., 


Snow’s Arch Wharf, 430 Atlantic Av. 








DAILY LINE TO 


MARBLEHEAD, 
BAKER’S ISLAND, 
SALEM WILLOWS, 
BEVERLY, 
ISLES OF SHOALS, 
PORTSMOUTH, 
AND ALL POINTS NORTH AND EAST, 


On and after June 16. 


For Isles of Shoals and Portsmouth, week days 9.00 
A.M. Sundays 10.30 A. M. Fare to Portsmouth or Isles 
of Shoals, 75 cents. Round trip tickets to Shoals good 
only on date of issue. Week days. 75 cents. Sundays 
oe ene” Rye, or Hampton Beach, $1.50. 
trip, $2.50, 


Cafe at Isles of Shoals Under New Management. 


FISH DINNERS A SPECIALTY. 


Dinner. 75 Cents, 


Excellent Music. Fine Staterooms. 


For Marblehead, Baker’s Island, Salem Willows, and 
Beverly, week days 10.30 A.M.. 6.15 P.M. Sundays 
10.45 A. M., 6.15 P. M. Fare, 25 cents. Round trip, 45 cents. 


BAND CONCERT 
AT SALEM WILLOWS 
Sundays and Holidays. 


Roun 





Tickets and staterooms at 3) Washington Street, 
and at the wharf. Special rates for Lodges, Sunday 
Schools and large parties upon application to 


W. A. McCRILLIS, General Manager. 
Send for folders. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAYT TRAINS. 
Commencing May 29, 1893. 





Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JuNc- 
TION and the West, 8.00 A.M. accommodation, 
sleeping car to Caseege, 3.00 P. M. express, sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St. Louis, and 7 P. M. sleeping 
car to Chicago. 
For UNIoN SQUARE and SOMERVILLE, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.10, 11,00 A, M.; 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5 00, 5.45, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRaNcH, 8.50, 10.10, 
1.00 A.M.; 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 8.00, 

10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concorp, 8.00, 9.00 A. M.; 1.05, 3.00, 7.90 P. M. 

For AYER JUNCTION and FitcHBuRG, 8.00, 9.00 A. M.; 
1.05, 3.00, 7.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

Local time-tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 


New York and New England Railroad 


~ 





—FOR— —FOR— 
Hartford, Philadelphia, 
New Haven, Baltimore, 
New York, Washington. 


Schedule of New York Trains, 


Noon Express, via Hartford, 
Leaves Boston t 12M.; due New York 6.30. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





The White Train, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3 P.M.; due New York ¢ 8.40 P.M. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leave Boston t 7.00 P.M.; due New York 7 A.M. 
Reclining Chair Cars without extra charge. 





*Daily, including Sundays. Daily, Sund ays ex 
cepted. [On Sundays arrives 9.00 P. M. City office 
322 Washington Street. Depot, foot Summer Street 





passed, which was carried unanimously. 


Boston. 
W. R. BABCOCK, 


I. D. BARTON, 
General Superintendent. Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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STREWING THE GOLDEN GRAIN. 


BY KATHARINE LEE KATES. 





Strewing the golden grain, 
Sowing for sun or rain, 
Shall this suffice that our souls may eat? 
There is whiter bread than is made from wheat. 


Ah, for the irksome deed 

Time plucks up as a weed! 
But myrtle and lily and balsam leaf, 
How came these in our harvest sheaf ? 


Tis our angels softly go 
After us down the row, 
And the broken hope and the hidden need 
Sow in our furrows for beauty seed. 
—N. Y. Ind pendent. 


~2> 
+~or- 





THE WOOING OF THE WIND. 


BY BLISS CARMAN. 








Rose of dusk, didst ever 
Regard the sea’s refrain ? 

That is no love that never 
Returns with time again. 


l ecause I am the saddest 
Of things beneath the sun, 
Because thou art the gladdest 
That ever he looked on,— 


Because no ways to wan ler 
Allure me any more, 

With white sea dreams to ponder 
All day beside thy door,— 


Because there's not a rover 
But wearies on a day, 

And not a faithless lover 
But sorrow doth repay,— 


I rove the world of shadows, 
A wraith of the blue rain, 
And in the dawn's deep meadows 
Return to thee again. 
—Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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THE APPLE WOMAN, 


BY HATTIE WHITNEY. 





Far I've come, from country ways, 
Long before the morning's rays 
Made a path of amber light 
Through the vapors, foggy-white ; 
Far I've come, from places where 
Sweetest sounds were in the air— 
Biackbird’s pipe and redbird’s flute— 
With my load of fragrant fruit. 
Here’s your apples, red and yellow, 
Ruby-striped and round and mellow; 
Golden-green and russet-brown ; 
Best of apples in the town. 


By the wayside, grasses grew, 

Thick and tall, and cool with dew ; 

Cornfields whispered, faint and low, 

Tussing gold dust to and fro. 

Crimson cups of morning-wine 

Graced the tangled trum pet-vine ; 

Garden spots were fresh and gay, 

As I passed upon my way. 
Here’s your apples, ripe and mellow, 
Stained with red and streaked with yellow, 
Russet-brown and golden-green ; 
Best of apples ever seen. 


Handsome dame, in silken gown, 
With your hair of glossy brown, 
Here’s the very thing for you; 
Try my Roman Beauties—do. 
Bustling housewife, fresh and neat, 
Here's your Pippins, smooth and sweet; 
Here's your jolly Northern Spies, 
Just the thing for Sunday pies. 
Here’s your apples, crisp and tender, 
Rich with all the summer’s splendor ; 
By the dozen, by the peck, 
Firm and sound, without a speck. 


Pretty maid, with rosy cheek, 
Here’s the very thing you seek : 
Maiden’s Blush—just made for you, 
Blooming fair, and sweet all through. 
Apples, apples, fine and cheap, 
Good to cook and good to keep; 
Red and brown and gold and green, 
Fit for peasant, prince or queen. 
Here's your apples, ripe and rosy, 
Sweet of smell as any posy ; 
Gold and green and red and brown— 
Best of apples in the town. 
—Good Housekeeping. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
WON HOW. 
BY EMMA HARRIMAN. 


Won How rose up slowly. 


was hard. 


She put one hand up and touched the | roses dropped down inside her pen. Won 
ugly gash across her face; then she | How ran back from the window and 
touched the front of her ragged blouse, | crouched in the darkest corner. She hid 
stiffened with blood that had trickled from | her face in her ragged blouse, and sobbed 
it. Her eyes wandered slowly around the | till she was weak. 
bare room; then she painfully rose to her 


feet, with another groan. 


A woman’s shrill laugh sounded through | step on the stair. She sprang up in terror 


the thin partition from the next room. 


‘Ah, Won How,” she called, ‘you wake | throw herself to the ground. She hesi- 


up, we think you dead.” 
Won How said nothing. 


‘*He will kill you if you fight him,” said | thing smooth and round on the brick wall. 
She | The gas pipe. She remembered she had 
was evidently a younger woman than the | seen it. She grasped it, stepped out 
other. She spoke cautiously, with her | through the window, and slid to the 
mouth close to the crack in the board par- 


another voice, lower than the first. 


tition. 
‘Then I will die,” said Won How. 


She went slowly over to the barred win- | against the wall. A group of Chinamen 


dow. 


She did not | of the Jesus women tossed her a bunch 
get upon her feet, but clasped her arms | Of roses. Chee Fou put them up to her 
about her knees and groaned. The bruises face and kissed them. 

on her back were sore, and the bare floor 
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| She must have slept late; everybody 
| was astir. The stores were open. Ah 
Gen stood in the door of his store across 
| the street, smoking his long pipe that 
reached to his waist. His smoothly 
| braided black hair dangled over his gray 
| blouse to his slippered heels, as he stood 
| framed in the green and gold signs about 
his doorway. Rows of great, flat, dried 
fish flapped in the wind about the store of 
Ah Goy. Across the street, two small 
boys in short frocks and long trousers, 
| with close-fitting silk caps on their heads, 
were chasing a butterfly. Presently the 
smaller boy caught it, and the other fell 
to beating him. Won How turned away. 

She had had enough of beating. 
| The women in the next room were chat- 

tering shrilly. They had eaten their rice. 

They were not hungry. Perhaps,—No, 

Charley Quong might kill her. 

‘There was a stir in the street below, and 
she went again to look out. 

The sidewalks were packed with men. 
Teams crowded the narrow street. She 
pressed her face closer to the bars, and 

looked up and down the short, alley-like 
| street. A liae of hacks stood waiting 
| with a hearse. A table covered with red 
and white cloth, and loaded with pyra- 
mids of red and white cakes, and a whole 
roasted pig with red and white ribbons on 
his ears, stood near the hearse. Beside it 
lay the coffin, covered with red and white, 
and surrounded by lighted candles. Fat 
priests chanted and burned incense, and 
the mourners, decked with long red and 
white streamers, stood in a group near 
the priests. Women watched, perched on 
the flat roofs or in the gaily decked bal- 
conies. The gongs beat, the trumpets 
tooted shrilly, and the procession moved 
on. 

“T wish I were dead, too,” said Won 
How. 

“And I, too. It is good to die,” said 
the young voice, quickly, at the break in 
the wall. 

The men left in the street below were 
walking back and forth, talking. If she 
could go out in the sunlight like that! 
And suddenly a desire to escape began to 
grow up within her. She went to the 
window once more. It was safely barred. 
Then to the other. No need of bars there. 
The straight brick wall had no projection, 
and one could not jump thirty feet and 
| live. 

She turned back in despair, and went 
round and round the room, like some 
caged animal. Then she sank on the floor, 
burying her face in her tattered, bloody 
blouse. 

A groan from the next room roused her. 
The women were running about, wildly 
chattering. Won How put her mouth to 
the crack, and called. They went on 
screaming, and did not heed her. She 
| could hear pretty Goot Hoy moaning and 
writhing on her bed. 

“Charlie Quong will kill me,’’ screamed 
one of the women. ‘tHe pay fourteen 
hundred dollars for Goot Hoy. She take 
poison. He will say I kill her.” She 
screamed and wrung her hands. 

Goot Hoy shrieked in her agony. 

Some one opened the door. There were 
curses and blows and shrieks. After a 
time, all was still. By and by Goot Hoy 
was carried out. Won How heard the 
| men’s feet as they went down the stairs. 
| She crouched in a corner, and trembled 
| when she heard a step. 

The shadows stretched out across the 
| bare floor. She was weak and faint. The 
| desire to escape possessed her more fully. 
| Was there not some weak bar among all 
| those across the window? She went to 
| look. 

A group of women came up the street. 

Their cheeks were plump. The earrings 
| twinkled in their ears. Their hands were 
| full of flowers. Two white women walked 
| with them. Won How knew about them. 
| They were the Jesus women. Chee Fou, 
| inside her high pen, heard their voices and 
climbed up. She begged for a flower. One 





Suddenly, from behind the fence there 
was a pistol shot, and Chee Fou and her 


It grew dark, but still she crouched 
| there. Then she heard Charley Quong’s 


and ran to the back window. She would 


tated an instant. His key was in the lock. 
She put out her hand. It touched some- 


ground. 
She stopped a moment to look about 
'her, half hidden by some boxes piled 


house to die alone. He was groaning in 
agony, and they did not notice her. When 
they were gone, she crept out through the 
dark alley, keeping close to the wall. It 
was dark where she came out on the 
street, and she dropped down an instant, 
watching warily. 

A grocer’s wagon rattled up the street 
on its way home. The grocer’s wife was 
in the high seat beside him. The light 
from the lamp below shone full on her 
face. It was the Jesus woman. 

Won How sprang out to her with a 
little cry. 

‘It’s one of those poor girls, George, 
trying to escape,” cried the woman. 
‘*Take her in, quick!” 

He stopped the horse, and she got down 
from the high seat quickly. 

‘*Hurry, girl,” she said; and, wrapping 
her own shaw! about her, she helped her 
into the covered wagon. well up under 
the high seat,and hastily tossed the empty 
gunny sacks over her. Then she climbed 
up beside her husband, and the wagon 
rattled on again. 

‘*Well, what shall wedo with her now?” 
asked the grocer. 

**T don’t know. Drive back on to a quiet 
street and let’s think. We can’t take her 
home. They know I’m interested, and 
might come to search.” 

‘*And we can’t take her to the police 
station, for they’d give her up. Jingo, 
Kate, you’ve got me into a box! We've 
picked her up, and now we can’t keep her 
nor drop her, unless we drop her here.” 
He half drew up the horse. 

“George, you know you wouldn’t be 
seen doing such a thing!” 

The wagon rattled on again. 

‘“*Well, what are you going to do?” 
“Let's think.” 

**Be quick about it. 1 shouldn’t want 
to be caught with herin my wagon.” 
**I’ve thought what to do.” 

“Well?” 

‘*Say we take her out to the Aldersons’. 
Their place is so still and out of the way. 
They kept that other girl a week.” 

The horse’s head was brought sharply 
round, and they clattered on in the oppo- 
site direction. They left the city behind, 
rattled out beside the railroad, and turned 
up a driveway that led into a great clump 
of trees. The trees parted as they entered, 
and the light streamed out upon them 
from the roomy windows of a great house. 
The drooping pepper boughs scraped 
across the top of their covered wagon, 
then fell back into place and shut them 
away from the street. The wagon drew 
up at the bick door, which opened almost 
immediately. A woman stepped out, 
holding a lamp high up to look at them. 
‘*We’re late to-night with our groceries, 
Mrs. Alderson,”’ said the grocer. 

‘*But I haven’t ordered—” 

The grocer’s wife held up a warning 
finger, glancing nervously back at the 
dark wall of orange trees behind her. She 
ran lightly up the steps. 

“I’ve been riding with George awhile,” 
she said, ‘‘and we’re going home the 
minute we leave your things.” She gave 
Mrs. Alderson's dress a warning tweak as 
she passed her. ‘‘Riding makes one hun- 
gry. Is your supper over?” 

She shut the door quickly, and drew 
down the curtain. Some one might see 
even through that thick screen of honey- 
suckle. 

‘*It’s another girl,” she said, lowering 
her voice. ‘‘Ran up an alley out of China- 
town, half frightened to death. We 
hustled her in. They may be after us 
now. Can you hide her?” 

‘“*Hide her? Yes; and together they 
went down the steps to the wagon. 

Won How was hurried into the house, 
and upstairs into a small unused room. 

‘‘Now I'll go,” said the grocer’s wife. 
But Won How sobbed piteously, clinging 
closely about her feet. 

‘*It’s no use, I can’t leave her. Just 
tell George to go and see Mrs. Macy, and 
get her to come and talk with her. Poor 
thing!” 

Mrs. Macy came in half an hour. 

‘*Where is she?’ she cried, as Mrs. 
Alderson met her at the door. “I’m to 
speak at the First Baptist Church to night 
on our work in China, and I must make 
haste.” 

‘*She’s upstairs,” said Mrs. Alderson, 
‘*but the children don’t know. An officer 
might come, you know, and what they 
don’t know, they can’t tell. So we’ll be as 
quiet as possible; but, oh, the poor thing! 
you never saw anything like it. All 

beaten and bloody and bruised. We have 
bathed and dressed her. Come this way, 
she’s in here.” 

Mrs. Macy dropped her wrap from her 
shoulders as she entered, and Won How 
drew back as from a vision. 

‘“*You poor child,” said Mrs. Macy, in 
Won How’s own tongue, taking the torn 
bands in her own soft, white ones, ‘‘don’t 
be afraid of us, we are all your friends.” 

**Are you all Jesus women?” asked Won 
How trembling. 


soft, white hands and sobbed. And Mrs. 

Macy drew the bruised face down on 

her bosom, all unmindful of the new 

satin dress and the lecture, and held her | 
fast. 
It was late when Mrs. Alderson woke | 
next morning. She crept softly off the | 
bed, hoping to leave Won How asleep. | 
But at her first movement, the girl sprang | 
up in terror, as she had done all that | 
weary night. Seeing her friend, she grew | 
quiet, and, creeping over to the farther | 
side of the bed, put her head out of the | 
open window. | 

The vegetable man was just driving in. | 
His familiar cry of ‘*Vegaboo” floated up | 
to Mrs. Alderson. 

She dragged the girl back out of sight, 
and dropped breathless into a chair. Had 
he seen her? The conviction grew upon 
her that he had. 

‘*They’ll be up after her to-night,” she | 
said to her husband. ‘You know there's | 
the reward of two hundred dollars. She 
must be gotten away.” 

The grocer was moving a case of eggs 
when Mr. Alderson entered the store. He 
set it down, and called out cordially, 
‘*Hello, Alderson, good morning!” Then, 
remembering the girl, he checked himself 
and waited. 

“It’s the girl,” he said. ‘Stuck her 
head out of the window when the vegeta- 
ble man came. She must be gotten off 
somewhere.” 

**Confound it all, what can I do?” 

He took his pencil from behind his ear, 
and began to sharpen it. 

“I'll tell you,” he said, after a moment’s 

pause. ‘*There’s Mead up from the ranch 
yesterday with a load of hay. In here 
last night, going out this morning. Get 
him to wait till night.” 
Mead came that night, with his two 
great wagons chained together, two 
spans of horses in front, a third tied 
behind. Won How was hastily stowed 
in between a barrel of sugar and a box of 
groceries. She was wrapped in blankets 
and covered with gunny sacks. 

‘Don’t let any one get her,” said Mr. 
Alderson. 

Mead laughed. ‘“‘Get her?” he said. 
‘‘Let em try it. Brdéther Sam hid the 
darkies down in Kansas. Black or brown, 
it’s all the same to me.” 

He drove on down the dusty road, past 
the orchards and cottages, out into the 
open country. Dry stubble fields stretched 
out on either side where the barley had 
been cut. Here and there a small house 
appeared, or rows of long, narrow stacks 
of barley hay; with the balers feeding 
their tired horses, or eating a late supper 
in their kitchen set on wheels. Then the 
darkness hid it all, and the horses jogged 
on over the familiar dusty road. Some- 
times he hummed a tune, a rollicking song 
of the old mining camp, or a bit of a 
hymn he sang in his youth in his New 
England home. Won How listened, and 
kept silent. 

On they went, up and down the low 
hills, here a low spot where he knew the 
cattle fed among the tules, there another 
where the dry mustard stalks rose up 
above the horses’ heads. It was midnight 
when he reached the ranch. The air from 
the ocean, lying at the front, was chill. 
The mountains rose up tall and dark on 
the other border. He heard a lamb bleat 
here and there, and saw a spot darker 
than the rest that he knew was a 
shepherd’s hut. 

He drove in carefully. He did not want 
to rouse the men. A woman opened the 
door. 

‘Oh, David,” she cried, ‘tis that you? 
What made you so late? What is the 
matter?” 

He got down hastily from his high seat, 
and went over to her. ‘*Sh—h!” he said. 
‘*Are the men all in bed?” 

“Yes, Pll call”— 

‘No, no; I’ve got a girl here, a Chiny 
girl”— 

‘Good land! I don’t want no help, and 
I never knew a Chiny girl to work.” 

‘““Sh—sh—Abby, ‘taint help. It’s one 
o’ them they keep.” 

**Good land, David!” 

‘We've got to hide her, quick, ‘fore 
some of the men wake up.” 

‘Good land! Well, we’ll put her in 
that inside room back of ours.” 

And in five minutes Won How was, 
safely inside the thick walls and grated 
windows of the historic old adobe. 

A few weeks later, David Mead brought 
his ample carriage around to the front 
door. Won How was stowed away in the | 
back seat, with the side curtains buttoned | 
down, and Mead and his portly wife | 
established themselves in front. They 
drove back into the city. A brisk, busi- | 
ness-like little woman met them. 

‘We're ull right,” she said. 
our tickets, and’’— 

A policeman touched her arm. ‘“‘I’ll | 
take the girl. We've ben a watchin’ for | 





“T have | 








passed her, carrying a pauper to the dead 


‘*Yes, we are all Jesus women.” 


her.” 


Then Won How bent her head over the | She turned 


| up courage. 





ddenly blanched face 
toward him. t for?’ she gasped. 

“Larceny. Them’s my orders. You 
can come to the station and see about it.”’ 

Won How clung to good Mrs. Mead, her 
big black eyes full of terror. A curious 
crowd began to gather about them. 

“[ spose there aint no help, Miss 
Stearns,” said Mead. “You git in the 
kerridge, and we'll go up to the station 
and see about it.” 

Won How sobbed when the grated door 
closed behind her that shut her into her 
cell. She shrieked when the key turn d 
in the lock and she was once more a 
prisoner. Miss Stearns put her kindly 
face close up to the bars, and said, ‘‘Keep 
We'll get you off yet.’’ 

The jailer looked on in silence. He 
could neither understand her motive, nor 
the language which she spoke. 

‘These missionary folks ought to get 
enough of the heathen while they are in 
China,” he said to himself, as he rattled 
his great keys. 

Miss Stearns sat close beside Won How 
when she was taken into the police court. 
The girl was still pretty, in spite of her 
pallor and the ugly scar on her face. Her 
great black eyes had the frightened look 
of some animal at bay. She did not once 
turn them toward the crowd that packed 
the court-room—the crowd that made 
Miss Stearns shudder. Row after row of 
Chinamen, some young and plump, wear- 
ing their quilted satin jackets and em- 
broidered turned-up slippers; others old 
and gaunt, their shaven heads covered 
with a bristling, stubble-like, new growth, 
their faces dark and ugly; opium fiends, 
highbinders, sellers of roast pig and 
strange vegetables, proprietors of fan-tan 
games and brothels, tea stores and vegeta- 
ble gardens, with here and there a brutal 
white man interspersed ; a terrible crowd. 
They filled the seats to overflowing, stood 
packed against the wall, crowded the 
hall and stairs down into the street. 
Charley Quong was there, closely watch- 
ing the proceedings and the prisoner. She 
had cost him two thousand dollars. He 
did not want to lose her. 

He swore she had stolen jewels anda 
silk dress from him. It was proven false, 
and the prisoner was free. 

Miss Stearns hurried the girl out of the 
prisoner's dock, down the narrow back 
stairs. A key grated in the lock, tb 
great door opened, and they were *- 
low, thick-walledre rr — 
mented the daylig’ wee 

‘Look sharp. suid an officer. 
“Keep your ey’ de 

Miss Stearr 2 grew white and de- 
termined. 8’ # the girl’s arm through 
hers, holding tightly, and hurried on 
after the officer. A moment later, the 
crowd surged down the front stairs, but 
it was too late. 

‘-There’s a man lying out there under 
the pepper tree, Miss Stearns,’’ said the 
woman sweeping the cottage where Won 
How lay hidden. ‘‘He’s been there for 
an hour.” 

Miss Stearns peeped out cautiously. 

‘It’s a detective, you may be sure, 
Charley Quong’s detective.” 

“Some one’s knocking at the back 
door,” said the woman. She came back 
quickly, and called Miss Stearns. 


” 


A bent old woman, wearing a slat sun- 


bonnet and creased linen duster, stood at 
the door. She carried a heavy basket on 
her arm. 

‘*Vill you buy sometings, to-day, lady?” 
she asked. 

‘*No, not to-day. I”— 

The woman looked up, and laughed 
softly. 

‘‘Why, Mrs. Alderson, come in!” 

The bent old woman hobbled off across 
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= , = 
the vacant lots a little later, her basket | she ejaculated, under her breath. ‘‘You | recovered herself she invited them to 


seemingly as heavy as when she entered, 
but, in reality, empty. 

As the sun lowered, Miss Stearns, in a 
man’s long overcoat that concealed her 
tucked up skirts, and a slouch felt hat 
that hid her face, stepped cautiously out 
through the back door. Won How fol- 
lowed. Her long black braid, the badge 
of an unmarried woman, was tucked up 
under the broad hat, the first she had 
ever worn. They went somewhat slowly 
at first, and then more rapidly, across the 
vacant lots. A carriage stood waiting. 
It had flapping, ragged curtains, and the 
horse’s harness was apparently tied to- 


The woman who held the lines wore a slat 
sunbonnet and a linen duster. 

‘‘Put the girl in the back seat,” she 
said in alow voice. ‘‘Mr. Alderson’s there. 
He couldn’t hide his face in a sunbonnet.” 

They drove off, slowly at the start, 
then turned into a long, smooth, quiet 
street. Mrs. Alderson spoke to the horse. 

**Now, Selim!” she said, and shook the 
reins. 

He lowered his high head, and with 
long, even strides went flying along the 
street. 

They stopped before an old, empty 
adobe. Its broken wooden shutters hung 
by rusted hinges. Weeds, dry and leaf- 
less, rattled their empty seed-pods above 
thelow roof. A great factory, now silent, 
flanked it on one side; an empty, tumble- 
down cottage on the other. 

‘**You have only an hour or two to wait, 
Miss Stearns, if the train is on time.” 

**We’ll spend it interviewing the ghosts | 
of the old mansion,” said Mr. Alderson. 

Mrs. Alderson waited till the three 
were safely inside the deserted old adobe, 
looked about her to see if any one were 
watching in the gathering shadows, shook 
out the lines, and went flying, in a round- 
about way, for her home. 

One of the hired men took her horse the | 
instant she reached home. 

‘Damp, some,” he said, running his 
hand over the foaming animal. 

“Get things out of sight quickly,”’ she 
said. ‘‘I am afraid I am followed.” 

He unharnessed the steaming animal 
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are a good little girl. 
| else.” 


Don’t tell any on 


She slipped a coin into the child’s hand, 


and stopped a passing car. 


When she went to the mission that | 


evening she was alone. 
**Did they get her?” 
‘**Where is the girl?” 


‘‘What has happened?” cried one and 


another. 


‘She is in good hands,” answered Miss 


Stearns. ‘That must do for the present 


What you don’t know, you can’t tell if an 


officer comes.” 


Months later, when everybody had | terested in the practical work of the pro- 
gether here and there with bits of rope, | forgotten the matter, Miss Stearns entered | fegsion. All women in the United States, 


the mission with a new girl. 
‘*‘Another pupil for you, Mrs. Gray.’ 
Mrs. Gray came forward to meet her. 


“A new girl,” she said, extending her | to be present. Miss Ellen A. Martin, of 


hand, ‘‘and what is your name? 


‘‘My name,” said the girl hesitatingly, 


| **my name is Won How.” 


| ~ 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





at 110 Boylston Street. 


The Farmer and Labor Review of Los 
Angeles, Cal., has an interesting woman’s 
department, edited by that pioneer suf- 
fragist, Mrs. Margaret V. Longley. Of 
course equal suffrage is freely discussed 


in it. 


and reports excellent success. 


Democratic 
lawyer. 


t 
Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant addressed 


an enthusiastic audience at Parsons, Kan., 


day. <A friend writes from Parsons: 
‘‘Men, women and children were cap- 
tured by her winning words and ways.” 


The Princess Theresa, of Bavaria, has 
been elected an honorary member of the 





and led him into the harness room, hiding 
the door with heaped up bales of hay. 
Then he unbuttoned the torn curtains and | 
dropped them, with the rope-adorned | 
harness, under a false bottom of the man- 
ger where one of the work horses stood 
eating. 

When the detective came around to in- 
quire for Mr. George Langley, who, he 
knew, did not live there, Mrs, Alderson sat 
before the unshaded window, briskly 
making a child’s dress. 

The train was on time, and two quietly 
dressed women got on at a little flag 
station above the city. They went in | 
safety to the North, where, in a still | 
larger city, Miss Stearns hurried her 
charge out to the house of a friend. 

‘‘Mrs. Stone is gone,” said the girl who 
open d the door, ‘‘and I’m afraid to have 
her stay—the highbinders— ”’ 

‘*Nonsense! Come in ;’’ she spoke to Won 
How. ‘'Thisis my friend’s home, a Jesus 
woman. You are all right. Stay here. 
I'll be back in an hour. Don’t step out of 
doors once, or Charley Quong may get 
you.” 

“I will stay,’’ said Won How, 
kissed her hand. 

She went out, and down the street. 
The girl watched till she was out of 
sight. Then she opened the door, and 
said to Won How, “Go out of here. I 
aint goin’ to be killed for no heathen.” 

Won How begged and clung about her | 
feet, but she put her out, and shut and | 
bolted the door. 


and 


Bavarian Academy of Sciences. This is the 
the first time any woman in Germany has 
been chosen. Her pen name is Therese 
von Bayer, and she is the author of ‘‘Im- 
pressions of Russia,’’ ‘‘Beyond the Polar 
Circle” and other works. 

The special service department and the 
post-officein the Woman’s Building occupy 
the same room, and are both in working 
order. The special service is an attempt 
to give any and all information in regard 
to persons or things connected with the 
Exposition, and outside the windows is the 
sign ‘‘Questions Answered.”’ Mrs. Ellen 
A. Richardson is in charge, and she has 
under her some very bright young wom- 
en, competent to act as escorts or chap- 
erons. 

Not long ago, Professor David Swing, 
of Chicago, contributed to a newspaper 
symposium on what advancement may be 
expected in the United States during the 
next hundred years. Among his predic- 
tions was this: The American president 
will be elected for six or eight years and 
will not be eligible for a second term. 
Near the close of the next century some 
rare, noble woman will be elected presi- 
dent of the United States. 

At the annual meeting of the Hampden 
County W.C. T. U. at Chicopee, recently, 
a resolution against the Sunday opening 
of the Columbian Fair was adopted. Mrs. 
Bessie Blodgett entered a vigorous pro- 
test. She thought she could do more for 
Christ by going to the World’s Fair on 
Sunday and taking 500 sinners with her, 





Won How looked down the street. A 
Chinamen was coming. Was that Charley | 
Quong? 

She crept under the hedge, and lay | 
there breathless. The steps went on by | 
her, up and down, up and down, but no 


than she could by staying away and keep- 
ing the sinning 500 away. When the vote 


was taken, Mrs. Blodgett was the only | 


one who opposed the resolution. 
The Union Signal, commenting upon 


One stopped. At last she began to sob. | the Social Purity Congress lately held in 
A man stopped and looked over the | Chicago, says: ‘*The medical college, the 


hedge. She rose up in terror. 

“Don’t be afraid of me,” he said. | 
“What is the trouble? Tell me, I am | 
your friend.” 

And Won How told him. 

“Come,” he said; and they went out | 
through the side gate, and down the alley | 
out of sight. 

Miss Stearns came just as they disap- | 
Peared. She was furious. ‘‘Such cow- | 
ardice! ” she cried, ‘such heartlessness !” 

She stood at the gate, irresolute. A | 
Small and very dirty hand pulled her | 
dress. She looked down at a small child, 
hugging a broken doll. 

“Say, missus, the Chiny girl went off 
with a man a bit ago.” 

“She did?” Miss Stearns’ eyes dilated. 
Her breath came fast. 

“'N he wore glasses, ’n limped,” said 
the child. 


“Oh, did he?” with a long breath of 
relief. 


“He talked Chiny, too.” ‘Thank God!” 





celebration of 
Coutts’s 79th birthday. 
painters and bricklayers, who had been 
renovating her house, wished to show her 
esteem, and when she came down to 
breakfast she found among her birthday 
offerings a simple basket of flowers from 
her workmen. 
broke down in thanking them. When she 


medical journal, the prison, the school, 
the police station, the kindergarten, the | 
church, the press, science and fashion | 
were unanimous in the judgment that | Is what Hood’s Sarsaparilla vigorous] 
one standard of morals for man and 
woman was the essential for race culture. 
It may be a surprise to the general public 
that a like unanimity prevailed respecting 
the enfranchisement of woman as a neces- | Pure blood. 
sity for securing legislation which shall | . 
bear equally upon both sexes. 
the freedom of the mother, the propaga- 
tion of a higher order of man is impossi- | 
ble. 


Without 


There was a pretty little incident at the 
the Baroness Burdett- 
A number of 


She was much moved and 





| The Boston College of Oratory, founded 
a year ago by Mrs. Clara Power Edgerly, 
has been so successful that it is to 
open next fal] in new and larger quarters 


Mrs. Laura Hurd Bailey has started 
the enrolment work at Webster City, Ia., 
No woman 
refused to sign, and only two men, a 
judge and a Republican 


on June 24, and preached twice on Sun- 


a — 
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e | bring their wives and families and spend 
| the day at Holly Lodge, Highgate, at her 
| expense. Naturally the offer was ac- 
cepted. 


SS —EEE 


MEETING OF WOMEN LAWYERS. 


The first general meeting of women 
lawyers ever held will occur in Chicago, 
| Aug. 3, 4 and 5 next, in the Isabella club- 

house, under the auspices of the law de- 
| partment of the Queen Isabella Associa- 
*| tion. There will be papers, discussions 
| and conference meetings, the object being 
to promote acquaintance among those in- 


| 
| 
| 


| and elsewhere, who have been admitted to 
| the bar of a court of record, or graduated 
| from a law school, are especially invited 


No. 84 LaSalle Street, Chicago, is chair- 
man of the committee on arrangements. 


+O 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman’s 
JouRNAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s Journna. Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman's JourNnaL Office, 
or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 


Why the W. v. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 


A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 


Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
More Facts from Wyoming. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 


Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepares for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 


How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 


Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 


How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 


Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 


Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 
Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equai Suffrage. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 
Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 


Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 


Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 


Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 


A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 





| Also for sale: 
| Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by S. E. Blackwell, 
' postpaid, $1.10. 
| Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
| Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 








| A BATTLE FOR BLOOD 


| fights, and it is always victorious in ompel 
| ling all the foul taints and giving the vital 
fluid the quality and quantity of perfect 
| health. It cures scrofula, salt rheum, 
| boils and all otber troubles caused by im- 

Hoop’s PILts cure all liver ills. 25c. 
ent by mail on receipt of price by C. I. 
| Hood & Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 

oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability 

Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, jist of 
measurements, and price list. 
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horses. 


This shoe was taken 
Srom a lame horse in 
Worcester, Mass. You 
can see how one part of 
the SPLIT NAIL came 
out where it should for 
clinching and the other 
entered the tender part 
of the foot. 


DANGEROUS NAILS. 


the whole length they are the H 








ith a Putnam Nai while supermiending the shoeing of “ Sunol.” 


Horse Owners 2x4 Blacksmiths. 


sent Free to any one sending us t. elt os tN y Ce Se Cee 
UNOL, the Famous Race-horse, is owned by Mr. Robert Bonner of 
New York, who has also been the possessor of many other celebrated 
In the care of such valuable animals he is most particular that 
the feet be kept sound, because the usefulness and worth of the horse 
depend on the condition of the feet. 


Demands the Putnam Nail 


for fastening on the shoes, because he knows it is the only kind of a 
horse-shoe nail that is certain never to Split, Sliver or Break. 





There are Nails called ‘‘hot-forged’’ which really 
_. are also ‘‘cold-rolled’’ and ‘‘clipped.”’ R 
liable to separate the fibers of the iron and cause the nail to split as shown above. 


THE PUTNAM NAILS 
are Exclusively Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed like the old-fashioned hand- 
made nail. They are absolutely safe because they will never Split, Sliver or Break. 
Examine the nails in your smith’s shoeing-box. If their 


- ed Put \e 
of the shears near the point, thay eve oa Frolled and sheared. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


He always 


Split nails like this 
are constantly making 
horses lame, lessening 
their value to the owner 
and causing them to 
suffer and often de 
from lockjaw, brought 
on in the first place by 
split and broken nails. 


eir manufacture is 


The process of t 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


graded courre of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 
Clinical work offers superior advantages to students. 
who are also admitt to the clinics of the public 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, .b. 
Deas, 131 8. lsth St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 1893 
Four years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, Latw 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Studenr- 
are also admit to Clinics in almost all the Hospital- 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcement 


and information Spply to 
E BLACKWELL, M. D., Dzan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, pmestenty diseases of 
women and children. 

The Doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. Her Retreat for 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, 
is closed, the time being given wholly to city prac- 








ice. 
The Doctor’s free Segeneey for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 








SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas. 
Cora Bacon FOSTER. ELLa HUTCHINS STEUART 


Foster & Steuart, 


and 











Members of the Hi Cotton Exch 
Chamber of C ce, 
Real Estate Exch and C cial Club. 


Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms of 
the State. 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 


Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 











LIES, ETC. Catala 





ARBAC A & COs iibert St., Phila., Pu. 


44th Annual Session opens Sept. 27th, 93. A 4 years’ 
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204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. | 





Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
Pi Mi: days. NY? ga till enred. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Vebanon, Ohio. 





fectly harmless. 
mailed for SOcents. Send for 
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SHE SINGS 


The hundred thousand trained vocalists of 
America — the half million sweet voices of fire- 
side evenings—all know that in the comfort of 
dressing is flexibility of voice — 6 
No prima donna ever sang with 
uncomfortable corset — the 
Equipoise Waist is the grace- 
ful necessity of style and vocal- 
ism—To know all about it, and 
where to buy it, write to the 
George Frost Co., Boston, Mass, 


bor Bea aityt ° 
Egmeves all Freckles, Bite c Sg oy Lives 
} cles, and other imperfections. Not covering but remov- 
ing al es, and permanently restoring the com- 
nal freshness. For sale at 8, oF 
WALVINA ICHTHYOL ‘SOAR Prof.i. Huber; 

‘AR‘IS Genes a Cake. TOLEDO. 0. 




















| Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes Grease, fresh 
Paint and Ink from W 
Clothing, Car 
Gloss from Black 8 
aluable artic! 
household. Recommended an: 
for sale by leading Druggiste, 
ers and Grocers. 
maple Bottie by Mail, Xe. 
F.C. LORD, Agent, 
West Roxbury, Mass 


FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 


Twelve to fourteen acres of land, small house, and 
large, unfinished barn. The finest site in Woburn for 
a public institution, summer peapéteg. Some, private 
residence, or subdivision into building lots. Only 
half a mile from two railroad stations, and half an 

from Boston. Address, Mrs. Susan 
T. Converse, 35 Sherman Place, Woburn, on the 
premises, or H.B. Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston. 

N. B.— Will pay any real estate agent who first 
introduces a buyer, a commission of 244 per cent. in 
case a sale is eff cted to the party int a 


Complexion Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA’S 


VIOLA CRE 


Removes. Freckles, Pimples, 
Liver-Moles, Biackheads, 
Sunburn and Tan, and restore 
the skin to its ee) treshness, 

ducing a clear and healthy complexio 
Superior to all face preparations & pe! 
At all druggists or S35 
rcular, Sy 


G. C. BITTNER & CO., TOLED 
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WOMEN IN THE METHODIST CHURCH. 


The Nova Scotia Methodist Conference, 
in session at Canso, has decided that Mary 
Dauphinie has a legal right to sit as a 
member of Conference on a perfect 
equality with the male members in that 
body, and seated her accordingly. 

A few of the strongly anti-woman Con- 
ferences of the Methodist Church, notably 
those of Baltimore, Md., and North Troy, 
N. Y., have refused to vote on Dr. Hamil- 
ton’s amendment, which provided that all 
lay delegates must be males. They claim 
that this is already the case under the con- 
stitution, and that no amendment is 
needed to establish the rule. Dr. Hamil- 
ton’s amendment was submitted by the 
last General Conference. But Baltimore 
and North Troy are so bent on maintain- 
ing the subordination of women that they 
seem to have forgotten the lawful sub- 
ordination of the lesser conferences to the 
General Conference, the highest authority. 


The Pittsburg (Pa.) Advocate sustains 
the action of the Baltimore Methodist 
Conference. The Western Christian Ad- 
vocate, on the other hand, strongly con- 
demns it as disloyal to the General Con- 
ference, and as antagonistic to the admis- 
sion of women. The Western says: 


The Generai Conference, acting on the 
report of its Judiciary Committee, which 
report declared that the Constitution, as 
it now stands, excludes women, refused 
to adopt this report, and thereby, ‘‘actin 
— ly”-—as much so as by any possibil- 
ty it could ever act—virtually declared 
that the Constitution, as it is, admits 
womap. Hence, if woman is not to come 
in, and the Church does not wish her to 
come in, the Church must amend the 
Constitution so that it shall declare that 
only men can be delegates to the General 
Conference. And to give the Church an 
opportunity to do this, the General Con- 
ference, by an overwhelming majority, 
sent down the definite amendment now 
pending. 

Aside from the general debate going on 
in Methodist newspapers and Conferences 
regarding the pending amendment, there 
are many indications of a forward move- 
ment for and by the women of the Metho- 
dist Church. The number of women 
evangelists who have ‘‘assisted” pastors 
in revival meetings, as reported in the 
church papers during the past six 
months, is too great to mention here in 
detail. Their labors are usually reported 
by the pastors themeelves, in appreciative 
terms, and with expressions of gratitude 
that they have been instrumental in sav- 
ing many souls. Some of these days, 
some of these women will ask for ordina- 
tion, for Conference membership, and for 
pastorates. And, having acknowledged 
and accepted their gifts of speech and 
prophecy and soul-saving power, how can 
the Church consistently say nay? Even 
in conservative Kentucky, a woman 
evangelist, Miss Anna Cartwright, accom- 
panied by Mrs. N. Hughes, vocalist, has 
lately been holding revival services in 
Methodist Episcopal churches, with 
‘+wonderful results.” ‘“The town of Cat- 
lettsburg,”’ we are told, ‘thas had such a 
revival of religion as it has never before 
had.” 

Considerable discussion is going on in 
Methodist circles with reference to the 
scope of the rapidly growing deaconess 
movement. Concerning this, Bishop J. 
M. Thoburn writes from India to the 
Western Christian Advocate : 

From the very first, it has seemed nearly 
impossible to get the idea clearly fixed in 
the public mind that a Methodist deacon- 
ess is a woman who devotes herself to 
any work to which she is adapted, and 
which the church is willing to give her. 
The popular notion is that a deaconess is 
a woman who visits the sick and poor, 
and devotes herself to such forms of 
holy drudgery as other women shrink 
from. Such is by no means her calling. 
Her mission is wide as the world, and 
broad as the sphere of human wants. In 
our far-oft India we have never limited 
her duties within the narrow boundaries 
set up for her in most parts of the United 
States. For instance, the principal of the 
only Christian woman’s esting in all 
Asia is a Methodist deaconess. The prin- 
cipal of the Calcutta Girls’ School, our 
largest boarding-school in India, is a 
Methodist deaconess. The editor of two 
of our Indian periodicals is a Methodist 
deacovess. The most successful and 

ifted lady ove working among 
the natives of India is a Methodist dea- 
coneses. A dozen or more of our work- 
ing lady missionaries in India are Metho- | 
dist deaconesses. One of our most active 
lad\ physicians is a Methodist deaconess. 
In short, we have long since solved this 
question, which the good people in Amer- 
ica are just beginning to debate, and we 
are able to call the attention of the church, 
not only to what we have attempted, but 
to what we have actually accomplished 
in the way of enlarging the sphere in 
which deaconesses can move and act. 
Had our church adopted this form of labor 
fifty years ago, our position would have 
been almost infinitely stronger ae 
out the whole western part of America 
than it is to-day. 

It was this broad-minded, far-sighted 
Bishop Thoburn who was called to ac- 
count for the “laying on of hands” at the 
consecration ceremonies of deaconesses in 
India. The good bishop, like the vene- 
rated John Wesley in his day, is simply 





Watch Out. 


F in grocery stores, in cooking schools, or by 
peddlers in your kitchen, any baking powder 

is recommended or urged upon you in place of 
the Royal, it is because such recommendation is 


paid for. 


It is unsafe to substitute any baking 


powder in place of the old standby, the thoroughly 
The official reports show that all 
others are cheaper made powders of inferior strength, 
and contain either lime, alum or sulphuric acid. 


tried Royal. 














somewhat ahead of the times. But the 
times move on and men move with them, 
and even Dr. Buckley, if he lives long 
enough, will fall in with the procession. 


Lastly, among the “signs of promise” 
is the meeting of Methodist women next 
September under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Branch of the Congress Aux- 
iliary of the World’s Fair. Mrs. Lucy 
Rider Meyer is chairman of the commit- 
tee which has been appointed to arrange 
for the presentation of women’s work in 
the Methodist Church, and has issued a 
letter asking for the co-operation of 
women interested. The sub-committee 
on the program, Mrs. Emily Huntington 
Miller, chairman, has arranged for the 
discussion of subjects as follows: 1. The 
Opportunities and Responsibilities of 
Women in the Methodist Church, Miss 
Frances E. Willard. 2. Deaconess Work 
—(a) Abroad, Miss Dora Stevenson 
(‘Sister Dora’); (b) Deaconess Work 
in America, Mrs. Lucy Rider Meyer. 
3. Missionary ‘Training Schools, Miss 
Maria Layng Gibson. 4. Woman’s Home 
Missionary Work, Mrs. R. H. Rust. 5. 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Work, Mrs. 
Emily Huntington Miller. All these la- 
dies havg accepted. If Miss Willard’s 
health should interfere with her attend- 
ance, the best possible speaker will be as- 
signed her topic. 

Miss Frances E. Willard writes, in 
Zion’s Herald of June 28, of a visit to Lin- 
coln College, of Oxford University, 
where John Wesley was a student: 

I had a dream of good women in Wes- 
ley’s old room ; and standing in the pulpit 
from which he often preached when he 
was a Fellow of his College, I declared 
with emphasis to my audience of two— 
the Quaker great-heart, Hannah Whitall- 
Smith and her genial and cultured son— 
a prophecy of the enfranchisement of 
women in the grand old church of my 
choice, that should place her where the 
disciples of George Fox have so long 
given her place, without in any way 
diminishing her womanly characteristics, 
her faithfulness to the ties aud duties of 
home, and her benign and genial outlook 
upon life. F. M. A. 


+o 


MORE PROOF FROM WYOMING. 


Rev. J. B. Young, editor of the Central 
Christian Advocate, St. Louis, Mo., has 
been visiting the State of Wyoming, and 
has published an account of his visit in 
the Advocate. Cheyenne and Laramie he 
found bright and flourishing towns, com- 
paring favorably with any towns of their 
size in any section of the country in in- 
telligence, school facilities, refinement, 
beauty of situation and enterprise. He 
attended a meeting of the Wyoming Mis- 
sion, a gathering of Methodist ministers 
and workers from over the State. He 
visited the University of Wyoming at 
Laramie, and found it ‘‘well equipped for 
all branches of work,” and with a ‘fine 
body of young men and women students.” 

We are glad to quote this reliable testi- 
mony in regard to the high grade of civil- 
ization in the settled portions of Wyo- 
ming, because there is an idea prevalent 
in the East that the State is still in the 
stock-ranch and mining-camp stage, and 
that consequently woman suffrage has 
not beenand cannot be fairly tested there. 
Rev. Mr. Young says further: 

Woman suffrage in Wyoming. enjoyed 
for more than twenty years under territori- 
al jurisdiction, was guaranteed by the State 
constitution in 1891. I found an almost 
unanimous testimony initsfavor. Not one 
out of ten responses to my inquiries indi- 
cated any doubt whatever as to the justice 
and wholesomeness of the policy of 
granting the ballotto women. I asked, in 
sport, a bright little lad of seven in Chey- 
enne, at table, one day, the question: 
‘‘What do you think of women being al- 
lowed to vote?’ Instantly came the re- 
sponse: “I believe a woman ag) ane as 
good a right to vote as aman!” en and 
women declared that no deteriorating in- 
fluence whatever had been exerted by the 
exercise of the franchise on the women 
themselves, and the universal testimony 
was that the elections were carried on 
quietly, decorously, and without the 
slightest disorder; ladies saying that it 





was just as pleasant and safe for them to 
go to the polls as to go to the post-office, | 
the store, the railway station or the mar- 
ket. Moreover, many ladies with whom | 
we conversed evinced a conscientious | 
sense of responsibility for the use of the | 
ballot and an interest and intelligence 

concerning = affairs, which were | 
striking and commendable. No great 

revolution, it is true, in municipal affairs, 

or in the overthrow of the liquor traffic, 

has been brought about as yet by women | 
in the use of their power as voters. Those 

who have fancied that these revolutions | 
will be instantaneous, and that by the | 
passage of a single law, or the erection of | 
a new franchise, a political millenium is | 
going to be established off-hand, have | 
been disappointed in connection with the | 
workings of woman suffrage in Wyo- | 
ming; but the people, with here and | 
there an exception, believe that the policy | 
has been fraught with various good for | 
the Commonwealth. One lesson, at least, | 
the women of Wyoming afford to the rest | 
of mankind: They attend the primaries, | 
and strive to see to it that decent candi- | 
dates are nominated for office! 
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SCATTERED GLEANINGS, 


House work is as respectable as any | 
other kind of honest work. ‘This is com- | 
mon sense. It even looks like a truisim. 
Yet the praiseworthy efforts so often and | 
so earnestly made to bring people to see | 
this are probably destined to fail, at least 
for an indefinite time to come. As some 
one has pointed out, all literature is 
saturated with the idea of the inferior 
position of the domestic servant; it is | 
stamped on the pages of every novel, 
every play, for centuries back. The dis- | 
taste for what is regarded as a position of | 
social inferiority is almost universal | 
among Americans; hence it is harder and 
harder to get an American woman to do 
housework outside her own home. The | 
young women of other nationalities who | 
come here are ready at first to do house- | 
work, but just in the degree that they | 
become Americanized, they beeome un- 
available as domestic servants, and learn 
to prefer almost any other kind of work. 

A recent writer has indulged in moral 
reflections on this subject, and especially | 
upon the extent to which all literature is 
permeated with the idea of the servile 
character of domestic service. Even more 
striking is the extent to which literature 
is permeated with the idea of the in- 
feriority of women. I am not speaking | 
now of ancient literature, but of modern. | 
A woman connected with a newspaper is | 
often struck by it in glancing over the | 
exchanges. 

Take the April number of Scribner’s 
Magazine. It hasan illustrated article by 
Theodore Andrea Cook on ‘‘Anne of Brit- 
tany’s Chateaux.”’ That intelligent and 
courageous little queen, who brought 
Brittany as her bridal gift to France, 
might be thought to have a right to con- 
cern herself with politics—a right gen- 
erally conceded to queens, however 
strongly denied to every-day women. But 
the author of this article intimates of 
Anne that ‘ther energies were misdirected 
when they attempted more than the gov- 
ernment of her own household or the pro- 
tection of her favorite duchy. But to few 
women is it given to recognize their limi- 
tations.” He says: 

The king was obliged to check his self- 
asserting little queen by a kindly (!) 
proverb to the effect that women only 
lost by their endeavors to equalize them- 
selves with men. Comme les biches qu 
perdirent leurs cornes pour s’etre égalées 
aux cerfs, a maxim not without its appli- 
cation in these days of ‘‘androgynes” and 
lady interviewers. 

The next article is ‘‘The Arts Relating 
to Women, and their Exhibition in Paris,” 
by Octave Uzanne. This writer declares 
that ‘in all times, woman’s highest 
achievement in art has been to inspire 
artists of the other sex.” Later comes 
this remarkable paragraph: 

The history of good and bad style dur- 
ing this time is an air with infinite varia- 
tions upon a theme which seems to be ever 
the same, a conclusion which is both com- 
forting and disillusionizing, as it shows 
us that the feminine mind has always 








shown itself as futile, as ingenious, as 
inconsequent, and as thoughtless as it is 
to-day; but also that it has always im- 
pressed itself on the admiration of men; 
asin the case of marvellously gifted chil- 
dren, the exuberance of whose nature is 


‘disarming and disquieting at the same 


time. 


Still a third article in the same magazine 
is a compilation of unpublished letters 
from Thomas Carlyle. He writes to a 
friend whose engagement had been broken 
off : 

The young lady’s conduct I can find an 
explanation if not an excuse for, and the 
evidence of testimony forces me to be- 
lieve that her paee demeanor displayed 
many graceful qualities. But she was a 
person of genius, if I mistake not; and 
much as I admire, not to say idolize, that 
characteristic in a mistress (or sweetheart, 
as we call it), I confess I should pause 
before recommending it to any honest 
man ina wife. These women of genius, sir, 
are the very d——1], when you take them 
on a wrongtack. I know very well that 
I myself—if ever I marry, which seems 
possible at best—am to have one of them 
for my helpmate; and I expect nothing 
but that our life will be the most turbu- 
lent, incongruous thing on earth—a mix- 
ture of honey and wormwood, the sweetest 
and the bitterest—or, as it were, at one 
time the clearest sunshiny weather in 
nature, then whirlwinds and sleet and 
frost; the thunder and lightning and 
furious storms all mingled together into 
the same season—and the sunshine always 
in the smallest quantity! Judge how you 
would have relished this; and sing with a 
cheerful heart, Z’en let the bonny lass 
gang! F. M. A. 





A TENNESSEE VIEW. 


The Nashville American, one of the lead- 
ing papers of Tennessee, says: 

‘Is woman suffrage coming? It begins 
to look so. Out in Kansas in a recent 
election, women having the right to 
vote did vote. They went early to the 
polls, with the balance of political power 
in their hands, and stayed late. Not 
merely a handful, but 95 per cent. of the 
registered female voters. This incident is 
bound to exert an influence,and the chances 
are that Kansas will very soon be followed 
by other States. Once the thing takes an 


| actual turn, and opposition to woman 


suffrage will not have a foot of earth to 
stand upon. Down in this country, where 
it is our pride and boast that our wo- 
man are too good for such duties, there 
is, as yet, no agitation. But woman’s 
sphere has of late been greatly enlarged. 
She is a part and parcel of our commercial, 
our industrial and our scientific as well as 
our social world. She has come to be a 
breadwinner, and with ita taxpayer. She 
is a factor in civilization’s development, 
and a formulative, creative and executive 
entity in our political economics. Here- 
tofore, except sporadically, she has not 
wanted suffrage. If, however, her ideas 
are changed, and she calls for the right to 
make laws and assist in filling the offices, 
there is no doubt but that she will be 
accorded every opportunity. Theoreti- 
cally, it is a right to which she, as a prop- 
erty owner and a supporter of public 
institutions, is entitled. Practically and 
sentimentally, her sphere is higher and 
nobler. The American can not go on 
record as advocating woman suffrage, but 
it is bound to admit that the tendency of 
the times and incidental conditions are 
growing more and more _ favorable 
thereto.” 

——_~or- 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 





WINCHESTER. — The Woman Suffrage 
League held its closing meeting of the 
season, Friday, June 30. It being the 
annual meeting the following officers 
were elected to serve the coming year: 

President—Mrs. M. D. Nowell. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. L. A. Underhill, Miss 
Luthera Teele, Mrs. A. A. Rowe. 

Secretary—Mrs. L. L. Blood. 

Treasurer— Mrs. E. F. Brackett. 

Executive Committee— Mrs. P. C. Wilson, 
Mrs. Inez Holcomb, Mrs. L. M. Holbrook, Miss 
Delia Whitney. 


After taking a vacation the League will 
resume its meetings in October. 
L. L. B., Sec. 





PaRK THEATRE—Sampson,“‘the strong- 
est man On earth,” gave an exhibition at 
the close of the third act of ‘‘The Golden 
Wedding,” which went far to prove him 
the legitimate successor of his biblical 
namesake. He first toyed with a pair of 
50-pound dumb-bells; then he picked 
up a 150-pound bar much more readily 
than the average newspaper man will a 
hoe. The audience applauded enthusiasti- 
cally when he put up a 200-pound dumb- 
bell with one hand. A 300-pound bar was 
poised like a spear in his right hand, and 
dimes and quarters were broken easily. 
A fine feat was the Roman column exhi- 
bition. It isn’t easy for a man hanging by 
his knees, with his feet braced against a 
column, to raise himself into an erect 
position; but Sampson did it, and raised 
the 200-pound dumb-bell up with him. 
He took hold of a short chain, and severed 
it. He snapped a chain by the expansion 
of the muscles of his right arm. Many 
wondered what part a huge dumb-bell in 
the rear of the stage played. It weighed 
1,020 pounds, and Sampson lifted it. His 
last exhibit was supporting twelve men 
of the combined weight of 2,200 pounds, 
and the number is to be increased to 4,000 
pounds. Dan Daly’s song, ‘‘She Never 
Said a Word,” was a new introduction to 
‘*The Golden Wedding.’ For an encore, 
he sung another new song, ‘*The Man 
That Brought Columbus Over Here,” after 
which he had to answer repeated encores. 
Miss Yeamans introduced a new song, a 
pesody on “After the Ball.” Andrew 

ack’s song was.‘‘What Happened to 
Johnnie Doogan. He made one of the 
greatest hits of his engagement last night. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 





A young lady wishes a position where she can 
make herself useful to some one who needs her 
Will work for low salary. Address H. M. C., 19 
Temple Street, Boston, Mass. 





Fraulein Maria Michelsen, in Goettingen, 
Germany, 4 cultured lady and onperases teacher, 
offers a home to American ladies intending to study 
German, and to attend Lectures in the Annex of 
Goettingen University. Price of board, $6 per week, 
References given by Prof. CARLA WENCKEBACH, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass, 





Shorthand.—W anted, pupils in shorthand, by a 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 





A German lady, from Hanover, wishes a 
situation as governess. Teaches German and Eng- 
lish branches, and Kindergarten. Would be willing 
to take entire care of children. Best references. 
Address B. K. D., WOMAN’s JUURNAL Office, 
Boston. 

Teachers’ Agency.—MiIss SALLY HunNT 
young Virginia lady, is organizing a Tee 


Agency, and is already meeting with enco»- 
success. She desires corresponder- . 

of music, painting, elo’ * an- 
uages. Her address ir on, 
Virginia, 








at, who has had large 
d training of the feeble. 
of that kind from May 1 
to Nov. 1, at hk ant home, situated at Arling- 
ton Heights, Mass. Best of references, Box 158, 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 


A lady medica” 
experience in the 
minded, wishes 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
orreadings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


ther Chemicals 


are used in the 














preparation of 


. W. BAKER & C0.’S 


‘/\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
the strenyth of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. aeameinetie 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


i 





Toute 
CONCORD, MASS,, 


THE HOME OF 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcottand Thoreau. 


In this historic town tourists and visitors can 
find 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to all 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection- 














C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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